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THIS MONTH'S COVER... 

This month’s cover by John Bradford highlights a 
problem commonly observed in slum clearance work 
the interesting but unsightly pattern of bricks, wall- 
paper, stairway outlines, heating and plumbing installa- 
tions that remain on party walls of buildings when 
adjacent structures are torn down. The cover is based 
on a photograph taken in a slum clearance area in 
Chicago but similar scenes have become commonplace 
in recent years in all cities where demolition and rebuild- 
ing programs are in process 

Not so common, however, are solutions to the problem 
The question arises: whose responsibility is it to smooth 
out and clean up the walls to make them neat? In 
the District of Columbia. a Washington Post and Times 
Herald reporter looked into the matter recently and 
learned that (1) the owner of a building with a naked 
exterior party wall is under no legal obligation to do 
anything about it since the offending part of the wall 
usually projects beyond his property line and (2) city 
building officials have no authority to do anything about 
the aesthetics of building exteriors—their concern is 
limited to assuring that the walls pose no hazard 

Civic mindedness of property owners and their neigh- 
bors, the reporter found, was one solution that had 
worked to restore such walls to attractiveness. He cited 
a case where a naked party wall resulted when one of 
two adjacent buildings was torn down to make room 
for a parking lot. The owners of the remaining build- 
ing joined with the owners of the new parking lot 
and together they spent about $3000 to have the wall 
cleaned off 
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is like money! 


“A pound of DIMES is WORTH MORE* 
than a pound of PENNIES“ 


C_—— 









You’re getting pennies when you buy cheap lawn seed, for it’s a mixture of coarse 


: annual grasses (noxious weeds, too) that will never make beautiful lasting turf. 
The pound of dimes is the real bargain. In lawn seed that’s Scotts ... nearly 3 million 
seeds in every pound. It’s a blend of 100° perennial grasses (practically weedless) 
that develop into lasting velvety turf. Every family will enjoy it years after you 


have sold them a home. 


sound investments. Especially since they actually cost no more... help close deals 
and build good reputations. 
Start now to profit from the extra value by saying, “My homes include 


”? 


| A Scotts lawn also helps to make that original sale! Yes, Scotts seeded lawns are 


Scotts lawns.” Write our turf specialists for recommendations and 


F details on Scotts builder service prices. 


Pree Faun Luilding hele 


Read LAWN CARE® a complete file of back issues on 
soil conditioning, grading, drainage, feeding, seeding, etc., 
plus subscription to future issues—yours for the asking. 
No obligation, of course! Just write .. . 


O M Scxke & SONS CO 
78 Spring Street, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, Calif., Salem, Ore., and Cranbury, N. J. 





ScHT LAWN SEED 


The time-proven blend of 
perennial grasses — makes a 
de luxe lawn in full sun or 
moderate shade, America’s top 
formula year in and year out. 


TURF BUILDER® 
Gives grass a well balanced 
feeding at no more than &c 
per 100 square feet. Easy to 
apply—feeds over a long peri- 
od—encourages deep rooting. 


ScHE SPREADERS 


Handy carts that soon pay for 
themselves in time and ma- 
terials saved. Positive rate 
control in seeding, feeding 
and applying weed controls— 
four popular sizes. 

Other Scott Items—weed and 
pest controls including na- 
tionally famous SCUTL, sure- 
fire against Crabgrass. 


Scot. 





LAWN CARE 


*A pound of pennies is worth $1.50, nickels $4.55, and a pound of dimes $17.70. R 0 8) U C T S 








BERCHMANS T. FITZPATRICK 

has been appointed housing consultant 
to the city administrator of New York, 
Luther Gulick. In his new post he will 
serve as executive secretary to the Mayor's 


Committee for Better Housing, a 100 
member citizens committee appointed in 
October by Mayor Robert F. Wagner to 
study and report on the city’s housing 
problems. Mr. Fitzpatrick recently re- 
signed as general counsel of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (see January 
JouRNAL, page 3). 


MISS MURIEL A. MAWER 

sailed from New York City in late Feb- 
ruary for Europe to undertake a four 
week study tour of West Germany. She 
is one of a group of Americans chosen 
by the West German government to 
study social conditions and legal affairs 
in that country. One reason for her 
selection was that she served as chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle for six years, the first woman in 
the United States to hold such a _ posi- 


tion. Miss Mawer is a lawyer and _ is 
currently a consultant to the housing 
authority. She has been active in 


NAHRO affairs for many years, having 
served as president of the Pacific North- 


west Regional Council in 1953-54 and 
she is presently on the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

B. FINLEY VINSON, 

former NAHRO board member and di- 


rector of the Little Rock, Arkansas hous- 
ing authority (see March 1954 JourNAL, 
page 78), received three honors in re- 
cent months. In January he was pro- 
moted to vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Little Rock. In Decem- 
ber, the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock’s 
morning newspaper, featured him in a 
special biographical article, praising his 
housing and community planning work 
Also in December, he was elected Red 
Feather president by the Greater Little 
Rock Community Chest, an action that 
the Arkansas Democrat termed an “un- 
precedented hop” over the community 
chest hierarchy. 


PHILIP KLUTZNICK 

will have a village named after him in 
Israel by the Jewish National Fund. The 
new community, Kfar Klutznick, is one 
of 597 villages sponsored by the fund 
group in their program of buying and 
clearing land and building or sponsor- 
ing new communities in Israel. In addi 
tion to his professional housing activities 
with federal and local agencies, Mr. 
Klutznick has long been active in Jewish 
charitable organizations in this country, 
serving currently as international presi- 
dent of B'nai B'rith. He has been a 
NAHRO member since 1946 and served 
on the Board of Governors for five years. 


THOMAS BUNSA 
has been appointed general director of 
the Purdue-Calumet Development Foun- 
dation, a private community redevelop- 
ment organization in East Chicago. In- 
diana (see January JourRNAL, page 11) 

















For the past four years he headed the 
Chicago Dwellings Association and prior 
to that time he was with the Chicago 
Housing and Redevelopment Coordi- 
nator’s Office and with federal housing 
agencies. Mr. Bunsa is a_ nine-year 


NAHRO member. 
WILLIAM H. GERHARDT 


has resigned as chief of the relocation 
division of the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission to enter the private housing 
management business with Arthur Rublof! 
Company in Chicago. Edward J. Lally, 
chief property aquisition negotiator for 
the land clearance commission, has been 
appointed acting relocation chief. 


ALLAN C. WILLIAMS, 

long-time active worker in Chicago and 
Illinois housing affairs, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Greate 
Lawndale Conservation Commission in 
Chicago. Mr. Williams was prominent 
in the organization of the Metropolitan 


Housing and Planning Council of Chi- 
cago in 1934 and from 1936 to 1941 
he served as executive director of the 
Illinois State Housing Board. He has 
worked with the Chicago Housing Au- 


thority and federal housing agencies on 
planning and _ construction programs. 
Until his appointment, he was in private 
business. In his new post he will direct 
a conservation program for one of Chi- 
cago’s west side neighborhoods. 


EARL E. PRUITT 

has had a street named after him in 
Broadmoor Park Homes, a new private 
housing development in Louisville. Mr. 
Pruitt is manager of Beecher Terrace, 
a Louisville housing commission low-rent 
project. Officials of the new development 
told him that their choice of the name 
Pruitt Place was “small consideration for 
a man who has been as much help as 
you have es 


PAUL CASACCIO 

received the 1954 distinguished service 
award of the Philadelphia Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Casaccio, 
who was recently appointed manager of 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority's 
Liddonfield Homes, has active in 
scouting work since 1942 and served on 
the Philadelphia Boy Scouts council. 


RECENT DEATHS 

James G. Thimmes, vice-president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO and 
chairman of the CIO housing commit 
tee. In 1953 Mr. Thimmes was a judge 
in NAHRO’s annual reports competition. 


been 


Louis R. Fendig, vice-chairman of the 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. Mr. Fendig was known as a pioneet 
in Jacksonville’s low-rent housing pro 
gram. He had been active in the field 
since 1934 and he served as an authority 
commissioner for 16 years. He was presi 
dent of the Fendig Realty Company. 

Joseph McGrath, executive director of 


the Housing Authority of the City of 
Butte, Montana. Mr. McGrath was vice- 
president of NAHRO’s Montana State 


Chapter. 

S. H. Dykes, chairman of the Americus, 
Georgia housing authority since Septem- 
ber 1949. Mr. Dykes was president of the 
Americus bar association, a former vice 
president of the Georgia bar association. 
a Rotarian, and a leader in civic and 
political affairs in the state. 
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@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
...Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
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DISAGREES ON PROBLEM FAMILIES 


The article on “The Problem 
Family” as related in your Decem- 
ber 1954 issue by Edward Aronoy 
is interesting and I am sure will be 
received with as many varying. re- 
actions as there are housing man- 
agers who read it. 

As a technical paper for sociolo- 
gists, it is probably an excellent one 
and, as such, I would say I am not 
qualified to criticize it, but I would 
venture the opinion that the average 
housing official, or housing manage1 
in particular, would feel there is 
much to disagree with in the article. 

We have had “problem families” 
from time immemorial and I can’t 
see that there is any difference in 
such families now or in the past. We 
can conjure up many reasons and 
opinions for cause and effect of such 
families and their impact upon the 
social life of a community but such 
reasons or opinions will not material- 
ly contribute to the elimination of 
the problem family. 

In the first place, such families 
are not the responsibility of a hous- 
ing manager. Not that we don’t have 
them—but we have them because we 
fail to impress them in the first place 
that we consider them “problem 
families” only because of the prob- 
lems they make for themselves. Too 
many housing managers accept and 
admit such families by agreeing with 
them that they are problems and 
they come to the housing manager 
hoping and praying that they can 
capitalize on their so-called problem. 

What of the manless family—a 
mother and two minor children? 
Why should we stigmatize the family 
and set them apart from the rest 
of the community? We all know the 
background of the family when it 
comes to us, or at least we should. 
Too often we admit them on the 
premise that they are a_ problem 
family and we will just have to suf- 
fer with them. It is a wrong attitude 
to take toward the family and it is 
a wrong admission to the project and 
to the community, feeling that way. 

I say the family must be accepted 
on the same basis as any other family 

no more, no less, and that they 
should be definitely and firmly given 
to understand that they must stand 
on their own feet and meet their 
family and community responsibili- 
ties like any other family. We can- 
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not sympathize with the fact that 
their income is received from A.D.C. 
or some other relief agency. The 
facts are that they are receiving the 
necessities of life—and the means 
necessary to provide a decent family 
life, even though it may not provide 
all the amenities they would like 
Regardless of the reason such family 
is “manless,” there is no reason why 
the head of the family should shirk. 
or try to pass off to the housing 
manager or the community, her re- 
sponsibilities. And what 
sponsibilities—a 
sciousness of her responsibilities to 
the family and the home; a pride 
in her home and family; a humble 
acceptance of her station in life; an 
integrity of thought, mind, and heart 
for herself and for her children; an 
honesty of purpose toward the pub- 
lic and the community. With these 
attributes, the family will live nor- 
mally and the mother and the chil- 
dren will complement each other; 
they will solve their problems in the 
confines of a happy home and will 
discharge their duties and obliga- 
tions without all the mechanics and 
theories of a socialized world. 


are her re- 
God-fearing  con- 


I think Mr. Aronovy skips over too 
lightly the matter of the religious 
function and entirely fails to capture 
the need and importance for a family 
being heavily endowed with a re- 
ligious background—I don’t care 
what the religion is. I seldom witness 
a problem family where there is in- 
tegrity in their religious training. 


In my 20 years of housing expe- 
rience, I have seen many families 
come and go and, unless there was 
some inherent defect, I have yet to 
see the problem family that could 
not be lifted up by their own boot 
straps. I have also seen many so- 
called problem families, who were 
not a problem to anyone but them- 
selves, and no housing manager, or 
public housing project, could do any- 
thing for such families and they 
went the way of all such families. 


Fred A. Hadley, Minneapolis 
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Mr. Aronov's reply to the abov 


letter was: “The question is, ‘What 


does one do with problem fami- 
lies?’ ” 
Editors’ note favorable respon 


to the article came from A. M. De- 
vine, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Clallam, Port Angeles, Washington, 
who wanted 30 or 40 reprints for 
distribution to service groups and 
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SATISFIED CUSTOMERS COMMENT 
February issue: | was interested in 
reading in your February issue about 
Flanner House Homes. I wonder if 
you could refer me to more mate- 
rial about this cooperative. In addi- 
tion, perhaps you could send me your 
October 1952 issue. | am particularly 
interested in knowing how the mort- 
gage financing was arranged and 
what the total cash outlay was. 
Rover Schafer, United Housin 
Foundation 


January issue: The January magazine 
certainly was well filled with inter- 
esting and useful information. I am 
so glad that we get two copies of it 
here, as we surely use them. 
Fern M. Colborn, 
National Federation of Settlements 
and Neishborhood Cente 


December issue: My congratulations 
on the very fine, balanced Decembe: 
issue of the JouRNAL, with the ex- 
cellent articles on 
problem families, relocation, and 
small ‘neighborhood’ patterns of the 
new Los Angeles project. 

Morton Hoffman, Baltimore 


urban renewal, 


December issue: My appreciation . 
for the excellent way in which you 
portrayed our services in the Decem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL or Hous- 
ING. It is the best condensed state- 
ment with photographs that we have 
had. It will be extremely valuable 
tc us to have the reprints. 
Anna Budd Ware, 
Family Service of Cincinnatt 
(Editors’ note—800 reprints of this 
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REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Journal page were requested by the 
National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services and 
sent to their mailing list as an ex- 
cellent example of inter-agency edu- 
cational effort. Reprints were also 
sent to the entire mailing list of the 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati 
and identical text and pictures were 
reproduced in an Ohio medical so- 
ciety publication. Further reprints 
have been requested and put to use 
by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. In numerous other ways, this 
page of the December Journal has 
proved to be a rather spectacula: 
“best seller.” ) 


November issue:j ant 2 taNk yo for 
prINten my pucter IN tHe jurnel 


of hosing. I am a beg bouy now; 1 
way ateteen ponds an a half. i am 


lurnin 2 crul. daddy red me_ the 
JURNEL i like it a lot. last wek 1 
wus boxin mith my daddy an hit 


em in The i mith my fingur nal an 
sent em 2 thE hustital. gus he now 

whoze bosss now. 
James rhEa cLemMonS;}r., 
Lebanon, Tennesse 


October issue: The October JOURNAL 
was exceptionally good—the _ best 
yet. The extra copies I ordered were 





Clogged Drains? 





Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 


Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT, 
a basic scientific principle of POSITIVE 
HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard grease, 
debris, other blockage into fragments easily 
flushed down to main. Works perfectly, VENT 
OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. Works 
perfectly on all types of clogged toilets, sinks, 
sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
a lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details, or how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. J-3, KIEL, WISCONSIN 


See Units Demonstrated at Booth 754 
Plant Maintenance and Engineering Show 
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ADMINISTRATION'S HOUSING BILL 
NOT YET SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 

As of the week of March 7, the 
administration’s 1955 housing pro- 
gram (see February JOURNAL, page 
42) was presumably still under re- 
view by the bureau of the budget 
and there were no predictions as to 
when it might emerge. 

Meanwhile, however, the subcom- 
mittees of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations that 
will consider housing budgets have 
been named. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson 

D), Washington will serve as chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee. 
Democrats who will work with him 
are Carl Hayden, Arizona; Richard 
B. Russell, Georgia; Allen J. Ellen- 
der, Louisiana; Lister Hill, Alabama: 
John L. McClellan, Arkansas; and 
A. Willis Robertson, Virginia. Re- 
publicans named to the subcommit- 
tee are Leverett Saltonstall, Massa- 
chusetts; William F. Knowland. 
California; Everett Dirksen, Illinois: 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Wisconsin: 
and Charles E. Potter, Michigan. 

On the House side, Albert Thomas 
(D), Texas will chair the subcom- 
mittee, with Democrats Sidney Yates, 


Illinois; Joe E. Evins, Tennessee: 


for distribution throughout our of- 
fices so that all our employees would 
be given the opportunity to see 
what NAHRO does. 
Ralph ]. Bartholomew, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


August-September issue: May I con- 
gratulate the JouRNAL oF HovusiING 
on its article “Housing Act of 1954.” 
The material and data therein are so 
clearly and concisely presented, the 
interpretation so broad in its cover- 
age, I should like to request a copy 
for my own personal file. I find 
the JouRNAL a valuable supplement 
to my work. 

Mrs. Mildred Hanna, Louisvill: 
July issue: Glad to see the Puerto 
Rico article in the July JouRNAL 

it also made the front page in 
our local newspaper. . . Seems their 
Washington correspondent, James F. 
Cunningham, picked up the high- 
lights and wrote the story in Spanish, 
giving due credit to the JOURNAL 





and Edward E. Boland, Massachu- 
setts serving with him. Republicans 
named to the subcommittee were 
John Phillips, California; Harold C. 
Ostertag, New York: and Charles 
W. Vursell, Illinois. 

Membership of the two Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency was 
carried in the February JouRNAL, 
page 42. 


FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE LIMIT 
INCREASED BY 1.5 BILLION DOLLARS 

On March 2, congressional action 
was completed on a joint resolution 
to increase the general mortgage in- 
surance authorization for all opera- 
tions of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (except the repair and 
improvement program) by 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars. The resolution was in- 
troduced in early February as “emer- 
gency” legislation. Stepped-up FHA 
operations as a result of the liberal- 
ized mortgage terms in the Housing 
Act of 1954 necessitated the bill 
The 393 million dollar balance from 
previous authorizations on hand as 
of February 1 was expected to be 


exhausted well in advance of the 
end of the current fiscal year on 
June 30. It was assumed that the 


President would sign the bill with- 


(Continued column one, page 82) 


as a national magazine on housing 
matters. In fact, Cunningham’s ver- 
sion stirred up considerable interest 
here and I would appreciate receiv- 
ing about 50 reprints of the article 
to answer some of the calls I’ve been 
getting. 
Douglas Rosenbaum, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Covers: Ever since you stopped mail- 
ing copies of the JoURNAL in manila 
envelopes, current issues have ar- 
rived somewhat the worse for wear. 
I have attached the most recent sur- 
vivor of this battle of the mails. The 
condition of the magazine is scarcely 
conducive to permanent filing and 
reference. I would be most appre- 
ciative if you could replace this par- 
ticular issue and by more suitable 
packaging prepare against recurring 
damage in the future. Your extreme- 
ly well designed covers don’t deserve 
such harsh treatment. 
Robert F. Rowland, 
Riverside, Rhode Island 
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Training to Cut Costs — 


maintenance shirtsleeve clinics aim at operating economies, efficiencies 


With their sleeves rolled up and 
with tools in hand, maintenance 
men from coast to coast will be 
meeting during the next thret 
months in small groups to learn 
from one another how to do their 
jobs better, faster, cheaper. Under 
the joint sponsorship of the field 
offices of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and NAHRO’s regional 
councils, a series of so-called main- 
tenance “shirtsleeve clinics” are to 
be held, preliminary schedule fo: 
which is noted below. 

To test out the idea of “training 
for economy,” NAHRO and PHA 
experimented last fall in running two 
clinics—one in Toledo, Ohio and 
another in Gadsden, Alabama (see 
December 1954 JouRNAL, page 
138). Based on what observers at 
these two sessions learned, a_ rec- 
ommended procedure for conducting 
“shirtsleeve clinics” was released 
during February jointly by PHA and 
NAHRO—copies going out to all 
NAHRO regional presidents and to 
all PHA field office directors. The 
recommendations, in general, cover 
the following ground. 


Who Is To Be Trained: the clinics 
are aimed at the “working level” oi 
maintenance employee, with partici- 
pation limited to small groups: 15 
as a minimum, 30 as a maximum. 
Major emphasis is on reaching main- 
tenance personnel from small and 
medium sized authorities. 

Techniques: major emphasis in 
the clinics is to be on demonstra- 
tions on do-it-yourself sessions, 
where participants actually wash 
walls, sow seed, repair window sash. 
Another leading principle of the 
clinics is: “keep the discussion 
groups small.” Hence, even within 
a group of 15 or 30, the recom- 
mendation is that the participants 
break up into threes or fours and 
work and talk together on assigned 
topics. 

“To foster free and uninhibited 
participation it is believed im- 
portant that the classes be con- 
ducted by maintenance men,” the 
procedure says—and then cautions 
that leading a discussion and con- 
ducting an instruction session cail 
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for skill and the right type of per- 
sonality . . . so care and caution 
should go into selecting leaders. 

Time: two-day sessions for the first 
round of clinics, it has been agreed 
are best: not too long to wear oul 
participants nor too long away from 
their workload at home: time enough 
to give everyone a chance to get 
into the act. For follow-up clinics, 
one-day sessions may do the job, the 
procedure says. 

Place: the geographic area cov- 
cred should be small enough to mak: 
travel time short and travel cost 
small (travel costs are chargeabk 
to R. M. and R. accounts). Th 
actual meeting place should be big 
enough for the group to break up 
for a series of demonstrations. 

Clinic Subjects 

Four major categories of subjects 
are proposed for the clinics, although 
no hard and fast recommendations 
are made. Grounds, utilities, paint- 
ing, and operating services are the 
suggested major topics broken 
down into such specifics as lawn 
mowing, faucet repairing, plaster re- 
pairing, refuse disposal. 


Recognition of the importance of 
the maintenance operation has been 


growing rapidly in the past few 


years, as the country’s inventory ol 
low-rental housing grows larger 

and older. As was pointed out in th 
special technical and maintenance 
issue of the JouRNAL last October, 
the local housing authorities of thi 
country over the past 20 years hav 
created a 3 billion dollar finished 
product-—‘‘a physical entity, a reality 
that can’t be escaped.” There ar 
500,000 structures in that inventory, 
with additional thousands going up 
annually—structures that require 
some 50 million dollars spent on 
them annually to keep them clean, 
painted, heated, lighted, and _re- 
paired. With something entirely new 
in the way of a property mainte- 
nance job facing the public housing 
agencies of the country—and with 
new building materials and methods 
developing almost daily—the “shirt- 
clinics” that have been 


NAHRO and PHA 


have a man-sized job ahead of them, 


sleev = 
launched by 


first, in mapping out the field and, 
next, in conquering its problems 





New England Region 


Middle Atlantic Region 
Washington, D. C.—April 14 
New York City—April 25, 26 

North Central Region 
Gary, Indiana—March 17, 18 

the trainers.” 


Columbus, Ohio 
last September 
Southeastern 


April 4, 5 


Southwest 
New Orleans—April 11, 12 
Dallas—April 25, 26 


Little Rock—May 9, 10 
Austin—May 23, 24 
Pacific Southwest and Northwest 





SHIRTSLEEVE CLINIC SCHEDULE 


None announced as the JOURNAI 


This clinic was planned to “train 
Maintenance supervisors from a dozen key spots 
throughout the region were invited to participate in the clinic, 
in the hope that they would then call similar clinics within their 
own geographic areas and assume joint responsibility with the 
regional council and PHA for conducting the training. 

a follow-up of the Toledo clinic 
see December 1954 JouRNAL, page 438 


None announced as the JouRNAL went to press. 
sion held in Atlanta March 9, 10 to arrange dates and places. 


None announced as the JouRNAL went to press 


went to press. 


Planning ses- 
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HOPE FOR SPRING CONSTRUCTION 
AT DETROIT'S GRATIOT PROJECT 


After many months of red tape, 
bickering, confusion, and stagnation 
Detroit’s perennial redevelopment 
headache, the slum cleared but un- 
redeveloped Gratiot-Orleans area 
(see October 1952 JouRNAL, page 
348), appeared in February some- 
what closer to cure and completion. 
Negotiations have begun for sale of 
the first plot of the mammoth 119- 
acre tract and Detroit officials have 
expressed hope that some construc- 
tion on the project may begin this 
spring. 

For over six months, the project’s 
fate has been in the hands of a citi- 
zens’ redevelopment committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor to find some 
way to redevelop the land after 
the originally scheduled redeveloper 
withdrew from the enterprise (see 
July 1954 Journat, page 225). Dur- 
ing this time, the committee has been 
beset with legal red tape, internal 
bickering, belated revelations of fed- 
eral housing agency policies, and 
problems of coordination between 
various Detroit housing agencies in- 
volved. 

Even now many aspects of the re- 
development plan are still unsettled 


but a few generally agreed upon 
facts do emerge. Most important of 
these agreements is a change in 
thinking about the size of the re- 
development area. It is now planned 
to add to the 119-acre Gratiot- 
Orleans area an adjacent 50 acres in 
the Lafayette neighborhood and an- 
other 65 acres in the St. Aubin dis- 
trict, thus creating one massive 234- 
acre tract known as the Gratiot-St. 
Aubin-Jefferson-Hastings area. Rea- 
son for this change is that potential 
redevelopers of the original Gratiot- 
Orleans area were cool to the idea 
of investing money in real estate so 
close to major slum areas. The ex- 
pansion move has apparently paid 
off as Mayor Cobo has revealed that 
there are now plenty of redevelopers 
interested in the land. 

Also fairly certain about the re- 
development is that it will be con- 
trolled by a nonprofit Michigan cor- 
poration, financed with an expected 
$500,000 from public subscriptions, 
to act as the city’s agent by buying 
the land from the city and reselling 
it piecemeal without profit to pri- 
vate redevelopers who will do the 
actual construction. 

Physical plans for the redevelop- 
ment—although these too are un- 





PHILADELPHIA SUBMITS 180-POUND WORKABLE PROGRAM 





The 121 documents that the city of Philadelphia submitted to the administrator 


of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in support of its application for 


certification of a workable program weighed in at 180 pounds. Just before the 
shipping cartons took off for Washington last December, Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., seated, signed the formal request for certification. Keeping an eye on the 
proceedings are, left to right, Senator Francis J. Myers, chairman of the re- 
development agency; William L. Rafsky, the mayor's housing and redevelopment 


coordinator; Edmund N. Bacon, director of the city planning agency; and Walter 


E. Alessandroni, director of the housing authority. The application was approved 


in early February. 





certain—are presently based on the 
recommendations of the citizens’ re- 
development committee. They in- 
volve use of the 50 acres slated for 
residential use in the original 119- 
acre Gratiot-Orleans area for con- 
struction of some 4500 privately 
constructed residential units in 20- 
story apartment buildings, in duplex 
houses, and in single family struc- 
tures. Plans also include housing 
designed for the aged and for fami- 
lies with children. 

Public housing will be part of the 
redevelopment picture in the St. 
Aubin part of the over-all project 
3874 public housing units for this 
area are already contracted for with 
the federal government. Some pub- 
lic housing may also be built in the 
Lafayette area. 

Most officials involved in the re- 
development agree that first priority 
should go to building up the original 
Gratiot-Orleans area and the citi- 
zens redevelopment committee in 
mid-February was studying plans to 
sell the first 12 acres of the site to 
a private redeveloper who will build 
multi-story apartment buildings and 
several two-story structures. 

Meanwhile, continued vacancy of 
the Gratiot-Orleans site has caused 
further complaints from merchants 
in neighboring areas. Several months 
ago they complained they had lost 
about 30 per cent of their business 
due to the relocation from the slum 
cleared site of about 1950 families. 
Newest complaint from the mer- 
chants is that the vacant area is now 
serving as a harbor for thieves. 
whose robbery attacks on the mer- 
chants have become increasingly fre- 
quent and brazen in recent months. 


NEW ORLEANS IS FIRST WITH 
FEDERALLY AIDED REHABILITATION 
A 163-acre area in New Orleans 
has become the site of the first 
project in the country to win federal 
aid for a plan that calls principally 
for rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures under urban renewal provi- 
sions of the 1954 housing act. Ap- 
proval of a $63,438 planning grant 
advance for the project was an- 
nounced in late January by Urban 
Renewal Administration Commis- 
sioner James W. Follin, who said 
the federal money will be used to 
help pay for project planning and 
engineering studies, structural sur- 
veys, relocation studies, and ap- 
praisal of properties to be acquired 
for necessary public improvements. 
The city’s plans call for rehabilita- 
tion of most of the area’s estimated 
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2205 structures on a voluntary basis 
by property owners and through 
code enforcement. Some essential 
site improvements and supporting 
facilities will also be made but no 
large-scale clearance and rebuilding 
operations are scheduled. 


NEW PROVIDENCE REDEVELOPMENT 
PLANNED DESPITE LEGAL TIE-UP 

Despite pending legal action that 
threatens to tie up Providence’s en- 
tire redevelopment program, the 
city’s redevelopment agency in De- 
cember hopefully forged ahead and 
unveiled plans for its most ambitious 
undertaking to date—the rebuilding 
of 80 acres in the city’s old West 
River section into a modern indus- 
trial park. 

Plans for the West River project, 
now being smoothed out for final 
presentation to the city council this 
spring, involve acquisition of an 
eliptical shaped tract of land formed 
by the New Haven Railroad and the 
Moshassuk River. The area, at pres- 
ent occupied by a mixture of resi- 
dential and industrial structures, 
would be converted into an indus- 
trial park expected to accommodate 
50 or 60 new industrial buildings. 
Total cost of the redevelopment 
project has been tentatively quoted 
at 6 million dollars. The tract is part 
of a larger 175-acre area known as 
the West River planning district, 
which the redevelopment agency is 
believed to have in mind for, event- 
ually, one massive industrial park. 

Legal action, however, is threaten- 
ing to jinx all redevelopment opera- 
tions in the city. The action centers 
around another of the city redevel- 
opment agency’s projects, the Point 
Street project, where several existing 
industrial buildings in the project 
area have been exempted from de- 
molition because they conform to 
the agency’s redevelopment plans. 
One building that wasn’t exempted, 
however, is an old house, the first 
floor of which has been converted 
into a restaurant. The restaurant 
owner has won a decision from the 
superior court that the redevelop- 
ment agency was “arbitarary and 
discriminatory” in not permitting the 
restaurant to stay, since restaurants, 
too, are included in the agency’s re- 
development plans. 

While the court decision held that 
the restaurant in the old house 
should be allowed to remain because 
its “use” conforms with redevelop- 
ment plans, the redevelopment 
agency argues that buildings remain- 
ing in the area should conform to the 
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THE SCORE... 


on workable programs approved and public housing units 
certified and allocated 


As of the first week in March, five more cities had won approval 
by the administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
of their workable program applications: Baltimore, Chicago 
Heights, Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Philadelphia. Added to 
the six approvals reported in the February JourRNAL, page 45, the 
score stood at 11 certifications completed as the March issue went 
to press. As of that time, another 13 applications were being 
processed in the regional offices of HHFA and 60 more were 
reported in preparation in as many localities. 


Public Housing 

Meanwhile, the need for 23,882 units of public housing had 
been certified by the HHFA administrator for 28 localities and 
actual allocations had been made for a dozen cities as listed below 
Next step after allocation is to get under annual contributions con- 
tract—and no city had achieved that status as of early March. 
June 30 is the deadline for the writing of such contracts and 35,000 
is the limitation as to the number units that can be contracted 
for, under provisions of the Housing Act of 1954. Before a con- 
tract can be entered into between a locality and the Public Housing 
Administration, development programs must be prepared and win 
PHA approval. Hence between now and June 30, any city work- 
ing for a contract must select its sites, prepare sketch plans, and 
get an estimate of construction costs approved. Prediction is that 
only some 13,000 to 15,000 units can get under contract by the 
deadline date. 

Here are the 12 cities to which PHA has allocated a 15.659- 
unit share of the 35,000 unit program authorized by Congress for 
fiscal year 1955: 

Alabama 

Birmingham—750 units* 


Florence—50 units* 
Mobile—-407 units* 


Massachusetts 
Somerville—42 units 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis—650 units 


District of Columbia New York 
Washington—-1500 units* New York City—8000 units* 
North Tarrytown—60 units* 
Illinois Tennessee 
Chicago—3800 units Clarksville—100 units 
Chicago Heights—200 units Gallatin—100 units* 


Over and above these 12 cities—and another 16 for which need 
has been certified—four programs were under PHA review as the 
JouRNAL went to press, 16 were in preparation in the localities, 
and 12 more were said to be under consideration. In many in- 
stances, however, it was not felt that the localities could come up 
with workable program approvals and in some instances the local- 
ities do not have Title I redevelopment programs in the “being 
carried out” stage that the 1954 housing act specifies as necessary 
if a locality is to be eligible for public housing assistance. 


*No workable program approval had been obtained as of March 1, 1955 





agency’s plans both in “form and the structure is the same as 





use” as defined by the state rede- 
velopment act. The agency plans to 
appeal the decision to the state su- 
preme court. 

If the state supreme court upholds 
the lower court, agency officials fear 
that any deteriorated industrial 
building would be permitted to re- 
main in an industrial redevelopment 
project area, since the purpose of 


agency plans for the area. The same 
reasoning, they fear, would apply 
to a slum house in an area being 
redeveloped for housing. 

No matter what the supreme court 
decides, the decision isn’t expected 
for many months and Providence re- 
development officials are worried 
that meanwhile the case might in- 
vite similar objections from prop- 








erty owners in the new West River 
and other projects. 


DESPITE CITY'S POLITICAL FIGHT 
CHICAGO URBAN RENEWAL IS SAFE 

Although Chicago in February was 
embroiled in one of the hottest 
mayoralty primary campaigns it has 
seen in some years and is now wit- 
nessing a fierce fight over the April 
elections, the city’s slum clearance 
and slum prevention programs ap- 
pear to be no jeopardy. 

Opposing candidates Democrat 
Richard J. Daley and Republican 
Robert E. Merriam are both on rec- 
ord in favor of strengthening the 
building department, adopting a 
housing code, instituting better zon- 
ing, forwarding metropolitan plan- 
ning, and building public housing 
for families displaced by slum clear- 
ance. Two other aspirants to the 
mayor’s office who were beaten in 
the primary election had also been 
in favor of the same series of actions. 
The candidates all expressed them- 
selves in a five-point pre-primary 
survey by the Chicago Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council. 

One dissenting note came from 
Robert E. Merriam, the winning 
Republican. Mr. Merriam replied 
as follows to the second part of the 
public housing question, which asked 
if candidates favored public housing 
not only for families displaced by 
clearance programs but for low-in- 
come families who cannot pay eco- 
nomic rents. Mr. Merriam said: 
as Public agencies should enter 
the picture only when private build- 
ers are unable to meet a clear and 
urgent need . . . I believe it would 
be desirable to carefully reevaluate 
this entire program to see what new 
or better techniques could be em- 
ployed.” 


WASHINGTON— 

(Continued from page 78) 

out delay in order to prevent any 
slowing down in the peak home- 
building levels characteristic of the 
past few months. 


MISCELLANY OF HOUSING BILLS 
PILING UP IN HOUSE, SENATE 
Although no major housing legis- 
lation had hit the floor of Congress 
as of the early weeks in March, a 
steady stream of proposals has been 
flowing into both the House and 
Senate ever since January. Almost 
a dozen identical bills proposing a 
housing program for the aged came 
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23 NEW ANNUAL REPORTS REACH NAHRO 


Since the announcement last October of winners in NAHRO’s 
1954 annual reports competition, a steady stream of potential 
entries for the 1955 contest have been coming into the NAHRO 
offices. The Public Relations Committee, which sponsors the com- 
petition, would like to encourage more and more local housing 
and redevelopment agencies to use the medium of the annual 
report as a means of doing a community education job for them. 

The committee notes that most agencies issue mimeographed 
reports of simple format. Good writing, attractive organization, 
and pertinent illustration of such reports, the committee points 
out, can make them just as good public relations tools as printed, 
two-color, photographically illustrated publications. A separate 
category for making awards for mimeographed reports was set up 
for the 1954 competition and will be continued in 1955. Awards 
will also be made for letterpress and offset reports in a second 
category, and for multilith reports in a third classification group. 

A letter to the NAHRO offices asking for ideas on how to go 
about preparing a report or on how to make it do the best possible 
community relations job will be referred to the Public Relations 
Committee. Thus the advice of the “experts” can be made avail- 
able to any housing or redevelopment authority that applies for it. 

Of the 23 recently received reports listed below, 12 are mimeo- 
graphed, three are letterpress, two are multilithed, and one is offset. 
Five reports were printed as newspaper spreads (see January 
JouRNAL, page 21 

The average number of pages in these reports is about 15. Almost 
al! of the reports include financial statements; photographs brighten 
up eight of them; graphs clarify statistics in four; and another 
four carry maps. 


Year or 
City or Region Type of Agency Year Ending 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania housing June 30, 1954 
Bulfalo* housing 1954 
Clallam County, Washington* housing 1954 
Cincinnati housing inspection 195i 
; department 
Gary, Indiana housing March 31, 1954 
Great Falls, Montana housing 1954 
Hammond, Indiana housing 1953 
Hartford housing June 30, 1954 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania housing 1953 
Lawrence, Massachusetts housing 1953 
Los Angeles redevelopment June 30, 1954 
Louisville* housing 1954 
Memphis housing 1954 
Norwich housing 1953 
Portland, Oregon housing 1954 
Providence* housing 1954 
Rome, New York housing March 31, 1954 
San Francisco redevelopment June 30, 1954 
South Carolina Region I housing March 31, 1954 
Sutter County, California housing June 30, 1954 
lampa* housing 1954 
Vancouver housing September 30, 1954 


Worcester, Massachusetts housing 1953 


*Printed as newspaper advertisements or special features. 








in during February (see page 83 

And several Congressmen have 
sponsored legislation to continue au- 
thorizations for the farm housing 
program that operates under Title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949. No 
appropriation for the program was 
made for the current fiscal year. A 
bill to create a “department of 
urbiculture” was introduced in Jan- 
uary, under which all the functions 
of the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency and its constituents would 
be transferred to this new depart- 
ment. Such a department, the bill 
says, would give urban affairs the 
same kind of attention that the De- 
partment of Agriculture provides for 
farmland problems. A bill to assist 
cooperative and other nonprofit cor- 
porations in the production of hous- 
ing for moderate-income families was 
also introduced in January by Con- 
gressman Abraham J. Multer (D). 
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Needs of Aged 


for health and social services surveyed in Detroit housing project 


A social group of generally very 
low income, mostly unemployed, not 
particularly interested in working, in 
only “adequate” health at best, not 
very happy about retirement, lonely, 
but at the same time not very recep- 
tive to suggestions for companion- 
ship. That’s the picture of 243 aged 
tenants in Detroit’s Herman Gardens 
low-rent housing project. 

This over-all view of the charac- 
teristics of these families was devel- 
oped from a survey undertaken last 
fall by the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion. Idea for the survey grew out of 
the fact that the commission was 
considering a recreation and social 
service program for its aged tenants 
and wanted to know what their needs 
along these lines were. 

To get the answers, the commis- 
sion, cooperating with the Metropol- 
itan Detroit Committee on Aging, 
arranged with the Visiting Nurse 
Association to have one of its affil- 
iated nurses survey the aged people 
living in the commission’s 2150-unit 
Herman Gardens. The study was 
undertaken by Mrs. Lola Creagh of 
the VNA, with assistance from Mrs. 
Ilyeen Messenger, assistant manager 
of Herman Gardens. 

Subjects of the study were 243 
aged tenants whose sources of income 
were primarily private. Publicly as- 
sisted aged were excluded, in the 
belief that their circumstances and 
needs were sufficiently documented 
and attended to by the aiding public 
agencies. Of the 243 individuals in- 
terviewed, 224 were married and 
living with spouse and 19 were single. 
Most of them were in their late 60's 

only three were under 55. 

Specific highlights of the results 
were these, in terms of percentages 
of those answering. 


Employment 

Only 4.9 per cent of those inter- 
viewed were still working, the bal- 
ance giving health or age as the 
reasons for not working—only one 
stated he was simply unwilling to 
work. Inquiries about retraining and 
going back to work drew a blank 
from most of the aged—only 13.1 
per cent said they would really like 
to work again, for “financial and 
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emotional” reasons. A few said they 
had tried to get some kind of work 
recently but were unsuccessful. 
Incomes 

Incomes, of course, were quite low 

only 6.2 per cent of the married 
couples had a combined annual in- 
come of $2000 or more, 41.1 pet 
cent had incomes between $1000 and 
$1399, 14.3 per cent had only be- 
tween $500 and $1000, annually. 


Health 

In matters of health, the largest 
single point of inquiry in the survey, 
71.1 per cent of the group was re- 
ported to be on an only “adequate” 
diet, 28.9 per cent on a “poor” diet, 
none was on a “good” diet. Fully 
55.1 per cent reported having suf- 
fered a major illness within the pre- 
ceding five years, heart and circu- 
latory ailments being given as the 
trouble in the largest single category 
of causes. 

When they got sick, 54.1 per cent 
of the interviewed aged were attend- 
ed by private physicians, 37.6 per 
cent were taken care of in hospitals, 
6 per cent in clinics. When nursing 
care was needed, it came from rela- 
tives in 88.6 per cent of the cases, 
from visiting nurses in 6.3 per cent, 
and from friends in 3.8 per cent. 
Over half of those who had been 
ill could have been aided by the 
Visiting Nurse Association but no 
reason was given why they hadn't 
taken advantage of the association’s 
help. 


To pay for their medical expenses, 


56 per cent of the aged had dug 
into their personal savings, relatives 
picked up the check for another 19.5 
per cent, and private insurance com- 
panies sustained the costs for 12.8 
per cent. Public assistance was used 
for only 7.3 per cent. Most of those 
questioned had some sort of insur- 
ance but 39.1 per cent reported they 
had no such protection at all. 

Most of the aged questioned had 
had recent physical, dental, and eye 
examinations and had followed the 
doctor’s recommendations but over 
60 per cent acknowledged they had 
never had hearing checks in thei 
entire lives. Several cases also came 
to light where dental, visual, and 
hearings aids were needed but could 


not be afforded. 
Self Help 


When asked if they were able to 
take care of themselves, including 
housekeeping and shopping, 57.7 per 
cent said they could, the other 42.3 
per cent said they needed help. Of 
those who felt they needed assistance, 
45 per cent said they needed aid in 
shopping, 39.4 per cent needed 
housekeeping help, 15.6 per cent 
needed some sort of personal care. 
To date 87.4 per cent have been 
getting such help from relatives, 12 
per cent were given a lift by friends, 
only | per cent were assisted by pub- 
lic agencies. 

Leisure 

Largest single pastime for those 
interviewed was housework—46.4 per 
(Continued column one, page 94) 








ELEVEN BILLS FOR HOUSING FOR AGED INTRODUCED 

Eleven Congressmen simultaneously introduced bills in the House 
of Representatives on February 10 “to establish a program for the 
housing of elderly persons of low income.” All the bills propose 
that the public housing program be expanded to permit the com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Administration to enter into: 
contracts for 50,000 dwelling units for elderly persons during fiscal 
year 1956 and in each of the next four succeeding fiscal years. 
Such units would be in addition to units authorized in the present 
program. The housing would be available to single persons. The 
acts propose that such units “be conveniently located, so as to 
provide to the maximum extent practicable for 
welfare and to aid in alleviating the infirmities characteristic of 
the elderly.” Provisions are also included in the bills to make it 
possible to convert existing programs for this new use. 


. comfort and 
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City Housing Department 


proposed as means of coordinating a comprehensive program 


HOWARD A. HALLMAN, Metropolitan Consultant, Philadelphia Housing Association, analyzes 


components of a comprehensive housing program 


housing code, building code, fire code, zoning 


ordinance, subdivision regulation, housing quality survey, housing market analysis, public housing, 
comprehensive planning, capital budget, redevelopment, all of which must be tied in with related 
public improvements. He says the hodgepodge resulting from a diversity of agencies working on 
these many parts of the problem may best be cured by administrative consolidation. He proposes that 
the city planning function be assigned to a separate department of the municipality and that all 
housing functions go into a second such department, with the two departments working together 
on many key parts of a housing program. 


With increasing emphasis upon a 
comprehensive housing program for 
the American city, it would seem 
that attention should be given to 
the kind of administrative organiza- 
tion that can facilitate the coordina- 
tion of such a program. Never be- 
fore has the city had so many tools 
available —- and consequently never 
before has coordination been as nec- 
essary as it is now. 

The tools are legion: housing 
code, building code, plumbing code, 
electrical code, fire code, zoning 
ordinance, subdivision regulation, 
housing quality survey, housing mar- 
ket analysis, public housing, com- 
prehensive planning, capital budget, 
redevelopment. Numerous, too, are 
the agencies wielding these tools: 
health department, building depart- 
ment, fire marshal, zoning board, 
planning commission, redevelopment 
authority, housing authority. 

Added to this imposing list are 
other municipal activities that are 
a part of a program of neighbor- 
hood improvement: public improve- 
ments relating to schools, parks, 
recreation centers, public building, 
streets, alleys, and improvement of 
services such as refuse collection, 
street cleaning, recreation, public 
health, and welfare. In addition, 
there are state and federal programs 
relating to housing (both private 
and public) and to redevelopment. 

These tools and governmental ac- 
tivities directed toward making our 
cities more livable have been de- 
veloped gradually — building codes 
in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, housing codes in the early de- 
cades of the 20th, public housing 
in the 1930’s, urban redevelopment 
in the *40’s. And a new function has 
often meant a new department, 
bureau, or authority. Now we have 
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a hodgepodge, a diversity of agen- 
cies that makes it extremely difficult 
from an administrative standpoint 
to achieve a coordinated and com- 
prehensive housing program. 
Housing Authorities 

Of all housing agencies, housing 
authorities are the most detached 
administratively from the others. In 
fact, in all but five of the 43 states*, 
the District of Columbia, and the 
territories having housing authorities, 
they are considered as separate gov- 
ernmental units apart from the 
cities or counties, according to the 
classification system of the United 
States bureau of the census. 

As a governmental unit, a hous- 
ing authority has existence as an 
organizational entity, has a govern- 
mental character (that is, it per- 
forms a function commonly regarded 
as governmental in nature), and 
has substantial autonomy (that is, 
considerable fiscal and administra- 
tive independence). Thus the hous- 
ing authority is divorced from the 
over-all administrative control of 
the city’s chief executive and from 
the general policy control of the 
city’s legislative body 

Redevelopment Agencies 

Redevelopment agencies tend to 
be more closely connected with the 
rest of city government than do hous- 
ing authorities, although the pattern 
varies from state to state. There 
are 36 states and territories with 
redevelopment laws. In 13 of these 
jurisdictions, redevelopment power 
is vested solely in housing authori- 
ties; in nine states, the power rests 
solely with cities or other municipali- 
ties: in seven states, the power may 
be vested in housing authorities or 

*Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wyoming have no legislation enabling 
the creation of housing authorities. 


in other local agencies; the remain- 
ing seven jurisdictions lodge the re- 
development power solely in rede- 
velopment agencies or other special 
public agencies that are not hous- 
ing authorities 

Where the same agency handles 
redevelopment and public housing, 
there can be coordination of two 
parts of the total housing program, 
although there is an absence of 
policy control by the governing body 
of the city, since the housing au- 
thority is detached from city gov- 
ernment. Where the redevelopment 
agency is a regular department in 
city government, there can be ad- 
ministrative integration with other 
city activities relating to neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

Code Enforcement 

Other operating housing agencies 
are almost always an integral part 
of the city government. Practice 
varies as to which agency enforces 
the housing code sometimes the 
health department, sometimes the 
building department. The _ latter 
agency, of course, administers the 
building code and usually the zon- 
ing ordinance. In most cities the 
health department and the build- 
ing department are each headed by 
a single administrator, although in 
a few cities the health officer is re- 
sponsible to a part-time board of 
health. 

Conservation, Rehabilitation 

Current interest in conservation 
and rehabilitation is bringing forth 
various proposals for the adminis- 
tration of such programs and cur- 
rently the five man commission 
seems to be the vogue. The five 
man commission suggested by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards would be virtually a city 
government itself, with powers to 
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operate where it chooses, to ievy 
taxes, to issue bonds, to exercise emi- 
nent domain. The five man com- 
mission proposed by the National 
Association of Home Builders would 
be a regular city department and 
would take over-all responsibilities 
for housing 
street 


inspection, zoning, 
widening or closing, land 
clearance, and development of rec- 
reation areas and off-street parking 
facilities in areas certified for con- 
servation. The five man commission 
of the Urban Community Conserva- 
tion Act of Illinois (1953) is empow- 
ered to designate conservation areas; 
to develop neighborhood plans for 
these areas; to acquire, manage, or 
dispose of property; and, at the dis- 
cretion of the governing body of 
the city, to enforce the housing code. 

But there is no magic in a five 
man commission. Actually, it is a 
rather poor administrative device 
and especially so when we view 
housing as a whole, for it increases 
the difficulty of coordinating the 
several housing functions by the 
chief executive. Probably it is ad- 
vocated as a device to remove con- 
servation and rehabilitation from 
“city hall” and from “politics.”” How- 
ever, if “city hall” is inefficient, lazy, 
or corrupt, the remedy to be sought 
is general city reform. Futhermore, 
a program vital to the city — as 
housing improvement is— should 
not be out of politics, for politics, 
which is essentially popular control 
f government, is at the very heart 
our democratic system. 


=, 


oO 
of 
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Planning 

As the five man conservation com- 
mission is undesirable from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, so is the 
usual city planning commission with 
its part-time administrative board. 
Planning is a function that ought to 
be as close to the electorate as pos- 
sible because the people ought to 
control the future of their city. Plan- 
ning issues should be political issues 
(for instance, high density redevel- 
opment versus low density redevel- 
opment with relocation to unpopu- 
lated fringe areas; or expressways 
into the central business district 
versus rapid transit facilities) ; and 
a mayor should be able, if necessary, 
to fire a planning director without 
first firing a planning commission. 
The role of the part-time board 
should be advisory and consultative, 
not administrative. Another short- 
coming of city planning commissions 
is that they are too much involved 
in day-by-day problems, especially 
subdivision control and site planning 
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of redevelopment areas. This work 
saps energy that might otherwise be 
directed toward preparing compre- 
hensive plans for development and 
renewal. 

Coordination 

Because of this diversity of agen- 
cies with their varying degree of ad- 
ministrative integration with the rest 
of city government, coordination of 
a total housing program is difficult. 
Theoretically, the mayor (or man- 
ager), as chief executive, is the co- 
ordinator. But his desk is loaded 
with a thousand and one things and 
he can be involved only in broad 
housing policy and not in the de- 
tails of coordinating the administra- 
tion of separate parts of the whole 
housing program. 

In Chicago and Philadelphia, the 
mayors, and in the District of 
Columbia, the commissioners, have 
tried to solve this problem by ap- 
pointing housing coordinators. Other 
cities are exploring this solution. In 
Chicago, the housing and redevelop- 
ment coordinator began as a staff 
officer (as opposed to a line officer) 
but gradually his office has taken 
on certain operating functions (re- 
location, conservation) and thus has 
actually become more than a coor- 
dinator. In Philadelphia, the hous- 
ing coordinator was first appointed 
in January 1954. The mayor in his 
budget message stated that the task 
of the housing coordinator would 
be “to coordinate the activities of 
all of the various agencies dealing 
with parts of the basic problem, and 
to prepare a master plan to attack 
and solve the social disintegration 
which springs from inadequate shel- 
ter.” 

A housing coordinator, working 
for the mayor but having no direct 
administrative responsibilities, has a 
delicate role to play. It is a role 
of persuasion, not of command, for 
the heads of the various agencies 
might view the coordinator as a 
threat to their “empires.” Therefore, 
his success depends to a considerable 
extent on the informal, personal 
relationships that he establishes with 
the several administrators. Skillfully 
performed, the task of coordination 
by an assistant to the mayor holds 
promise of success. If thwarted by 
interdepartmental rivalry or by 
prima donnas, the coordinator is 
probably doomed to failure. 

City Housing Department 

Another answer to the problem 
of housing coordination was sug- 
gested by the Public Administration 
Service after making a study of the 





housing agencies in Chicago. The 
recommendation was for a depart- 
ment of housing to bring together 
in one agency all of the housing 
functions that are now divided 
among a number of agencies. The 
proposal seems to have great merit 
and its application is not limited 
to Chicago. Essentially a_ single 
department would bring 
about organizational integration that 
would make possible program in- 
tegration. Not that a single hous- 
ing department would immediately 
solve all of the housing problems. 
It wouldn't. But it would give the 
city a framework on which it could 
build a coordinated program. Uni- 
fication would remove one roadblock 
to coordination, the roadblock of 
organizational diversit 

The organizational structure for 
a housing department, which I be- 
lieve could be effective, is shown 
on the chart on page 85. The 
chart assumes a mayor-council form 
of city government but for a city 
with the manager plan, the man- 
ager would replace the mayor, per- 
haps with the exception of the 
appointment of the judicial-adminis- 
trative boards and the planning 
advisory commission, which would 
be done by council or by the cere- 
monial mayor. ‘The suggested depart- 
ment of housing would be headed 
by a director appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the mayor (or man- 
ager). The director in turn would 
appoint division chiefs. There would 
be five divisions, plus necessary serv- 
ice divisions, such as personnel. 


housing 


The division of project planning 
would perform the detailed plan- 
ning that would be needed to im- 
plement the broader planning done 
by the city planning department 
through the comprehensive develop- 
ment and renewal plan. For exam- 
ple, the division would do the proj- 
ect planning for redevelopment 
areas, public housing sites, conser- 
vation neighborhoods, and _ rehabili- 
tation areas. A_ research section 
would provide the basic information 
needed for the division, including a 
continuing housing quality survey. 

The development division would 
acquire sites, clear land, design o1 
contract for designing of publicly 
built housing, and supervise con- 
struction for public housing and re- 
development. 

The division of housing manage- 
ment primarily would be in charge 
of the operation of public housing 
tenant selection, community rela- 
tions, project management, mainte- 
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nance. It would also be in charge 
of all relocation arising from city 
action (redevelopment, housing law 
enforcement, street widening, etc. 
because the division would be staffed 
with persons having an apprecia- 
tion of human need and because in 
all probability it would represent 
the biggest landlord in the city. 

The division of building regula- 
tion would combine all of the city’s 
controls over the private construc- 
tion and alteration of all structures: 
building code, plumbing code, elec- 
trical code, zoning ordinance, sub- 
division ordinance. Subdivision con- 
trol would be lodged with this 
department rather than with the 
planning department because once 
there is a comprehensive develop- 
ment plan and a zoning ordinance, 
subdivision control is primarily a 
regulatory function rather than a 
planning function. 

The division of conservation and 
rehabilitation would enforce the 
housing code and the fire code in 
residential properties. Inspectors 
would work on a_house-by-house 
basis in blocks selected by the divi- 
sion of project planning (guided by 
the comprehensive renewal plan). 
Since conservation depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the willingness 
of a neighborhood to act for itself, 
the division of conservation and re- 
habilitation would need personnel to 
stimulate community action. 

To protect citizens from abuse of 
power and to permit hardship vari- 
ances from ordinances, there would 
be three judicial-administrative 
boards: zoning board of adjustment, 
subdivision appeal board, inspection 
appeal board 


City Planning Department 

A department of planning with a 
director appointed by the mayor (or 
manager) would prepare and keep 
up to date a comprehensive develop- 
ment and renewal plan for the city, 
would develop the capital program, 
and would work closely with the 
division of project planning so that 
the project plan for a_ particular 
neighborhood would be coordinated 
with the comprehensive renewal plan 
for that neighborhood. The planning 
advisory commission would make 
recommendations on the comprehen. 
sive development plan and the capi- 
tal program; this would give official 
recognition to the views of the citi- 
zens serving the planning advisory 
commission. 

In this scheme of things, the plan- 
(Continued column one, page 88) 
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RATS, BARS, BIRDS, AND WIVES — 
THAT's WHAT RELOCATION IS MADE OF... 


When the bulldozers and wrecking crews move in to clear a 
slum and launch a rebuilding program, they stir up all kinds of 
problems that relocation experts overlooked in drawing up their 
procedural manuals. 


Rats, for Example — 

In Washington, D. C. last month. swarms of rats, with what 
the Washington Post and Times Herald called “the lean and 
hungry look of the dispossessed,” found themselves in need of 
relocation housing when demolition began moving fast in the city’s 
first redevelopment area. Since the relocation office did not invite 
them in for an interview on what kind of new homes they needed 
the rats used their own initiative and spunk to troop off and find 
themselves indecent, unsafe, and unsanitary dwellings. Small busi- 
nessmen in the streets adjacent to the demolition area complained 
that the rats were making their new homes with them. The health 
department says the solution to the problem is for it to get notification 
from the redevelopment agency as soon as a building scheduled for 
demolition is emptied. The exterminators will then move in befor 
the rats can discover their cupboards are bare. 

When the Baltimore redevelopment agency ran into this prob- 
lem a few years ago, the Baltimore Sun noted that “rats do not 
check in at the resettlement office to discuss desirable housing 
vacancies. When the razing crews start to work, the rats high tail 
it into nearby blocks, taking their fleas, lice, ticks, and 


disease 
potential right along with them.” 


And Then, There’s “Bourbon Redevelopment” 

Urban redevelopment? It’s okey, say some 20 Washington 
liquor store operators . . . but it ought to be expanded to include 
“bourbon redevelopment.” 

Their problem has come up because, as demolition proceeds in 
the redevelopment area in which they are located, their “steadies” 
are moving away. They would like to follow their customers. Theit 
problems are twofold. First, a regulation of the District alcoholic 
beverage control board limits the number of retailers in the city 
to 300. Since there are now 388, any license dropped cannot be 
reissued until the total is reduced to 300. So, the redevelopment 
area liquor dealers have to keep going either at the old stand or 
a new one. They can’t make out if they stay where they are 
and when they try to relocate, they get the cold shoulder from 
residents cf other sections, already well supplied with liquor stores 
Report is that these displaced persons are banding together to 
petition for help from the District’s commissioners. 


What’s for the Birds? 

And then there is the story from Buffalo a few years back. 
When a vacant site area was being leveled for a new low-rental 
project, a teacher from a nearby school dispatched a “letter to the 
editors’ —regretting in eight stanzas of verse the “forcing of na- 
ture’s creatures from the fields into the roads.” She said “The 
fields are wild with fear today, as frantic tenants flee:” the pheas- 
ant, mallard, meadlow lark, redwing, goldfinch, honey bee. 


Husband-Wife Trouble 

Chicago probably hit its high mark in relocation problems 
back in 1953 when the Chicago Land Clearance Commission was 
haggling price with a holdout owner of property in a redevelopment 
area. The commission managed to make inroads on the opposition by 
swinging the owner's wife over to agreeing on the commission’s 
price. Whereupon the owner accused the commission at a public 
hearing of breaking up his marriage and threatened to name the 
slum clearance agency as correspondent. 
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CITY DEPARTMENT— 
(Continued from page 87) 

ning department would submit the 
comprehensive development and re- 
newal plan and the capital program 
to the planning advisory commission 
for its recommendations prior to 
transmittal to the mayor and then 
to council. Council would submit all 
proposed amendments of the com- 
prehensive development and renewal 
plan (once adopted) to the planning 
advisory commission and to the plan- 
ning department for recommenda- 
tions prior to action by council. 
Council would also submit all pro- 
posed amendments of the zoning 
ordinance to the planning depart- 
ment for its recommendations prior 
to action by council. The division ol 
project planning would have its de- 
tailed neighborhood plans approved 
by the planning department as to 
their conformity with the comprehen- 
sive renewal plan. 


Legislative Body 

The role of council as the legisla- 
tive body would be to make funda- 
mental policy decisions: adoption 
and amendment of the comprehen- 
sive development and renewal plan, 
capital program, zoning ordinance, 
subdivision ordinance, housing code, 
building code, plumbing code, elec- 
trical code, fire code, and operating 
budget. The department of housing 
would operate with the tools and the 
programs established by council. 

This type of organizational inte- 
gration would make possible a high 
degree of coordination in the deter- 
mination of over-all administrative 
policy on housing matters. The di- 
rector of the department of housing 
would be responsible for carrying out 
the various aspects of the basic hous- 
ing policy established by council. He 
would be required to take an over- 
view of the city in order to program 
the work of his department by estab- 
lishing priorities among the city’s 
neighborhoods, by allocating the 
financial resources available in each 
fiscal year, by assigning personnel to 
fulfill the work schedules drawn up, 
and by coordinating the work of the 
divisions within the department. He 
would place considerable reliance 
upon the comprehensive develop- 
ment and renewal plan of the plan- 
ning department and he would re- 
late his department’s work to the 
public works scheduled in the long- 
range capital program. Furthermore, 
he would be the city’s single spokes- 
man in relations with the state and 
(Continued column one, page 89) 








PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1955 1954 
January 88,000 66,400 
Source tureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
January $1,114,000,000 $853,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
January 1955 January 1954 
Number 8,300 13,300 
Per cent to total 9.4 20.0 
A a Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
January 1955 January 1954 
Private 87,800 65,100 
Public 200 1,300 
Total 88,000 66,400 
_ Source: Bureau_of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


January 1955 January 1954 


Metropolitan 65,600 49,700 
Nonmetropolitan 22,400 16,700 
Total 88,000 66,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 


December $ 2,266,975,000* $ 1,622,326,000 
Year $22,973,853,000* $19,747,408,000 
During December, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $201,289,000. Also during December, a total 
of $555,699,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, an all time high. 
Source: 


1953 


Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
Veterans Administration 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 
December 317,833* 254,588 
Year 3.457 .935* 3,163,993 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, IV, VIII, and IX) 


January 1955 January 1954 


Dwelling units 587 1,282 
Dollar amount $4,599,000 $12,276,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1954 1953 

December $2.64* $2.57 

Average for year $2.60* $2.48 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 





(1947-1949 — 100) 
1955 1954 
January 122.1* 119.6 
*All time high. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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CITY DEPARTMENT— 
(Continued from page 88) 
national government in programs of 
state and federal financial aid. 
Hypothetical Case 
The benefits of administrative con- 
solidation in working at the neigh- 
borhood level might be seen by dis- 
cussing a hypothetical neighborhood. 
This imaginary 25 block neighbor- 
hood is designated as a renewal area, 
as a part of the comprehensive de- 
velopment and renewal plan that 
the planning department has _pre- 
pared with the advice of the planning 
advisory commission and that coun- 
cil has approved. The comprehensive 
renewal plan indicates that two 
blocks require total clearance, that a 
recreation center should be erected, 
that about 50 low-rent public hous- 
ing units should be built in the 
neighborhood, and that the neigh- 
borhood population density should 
be lowered. Provision is made in the 
capital budget for redevelopment 
and for a new recreation center. The 
neighborhood is then rezoned as a 
beginning step in renewal action. 
Based upon a complete housing 
quality analysis, the division of proj- 
ect planning prepares a detailed 
neighborhood plan. According to this 
plan two blocks will be cleared, one 
will be rebuilt as public housing, 
the other will become the recreation 
center. The scattered houses that are 
beyond repair will be acquired by 
the development division (using 
right of eminent domain) and de- 
molished ; the lots will be left vacant, 
thus helping to decrease the popu- 
lation density, and will be used for 
tot-lots and for off-street parking. 
The remainder of the dwellings in 
the neighborhood will be inspected 
by housing inspectors, who will order 
them to be brought up to the mini- 
mum standards of the housing code. 
As soon as the detailed neighbor- 
hood plan is approved by the plan- 
ning director as to its conformity 
with the comprehensive development 
and renewal plan, the development 
division begins to buy the land and 
buildings in the two blocks to be 
cleared and also the scattered houses 
scheduled for demolition. As the 
properties are acquired, the site is 
cleared. One block is turned over to 
the recreation department and one 
block is rebuilt as public housing 
units. As the units are completed, 
the division of housing management 
takes them over and operates them: 
in the meantime this division helps 
(Continued column two, page 98) 
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PUBLICITY DISPLAY KIT AVAILABLE 
TO AUTHORITIES IN SOUTHWEST 

Housing authorities in the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council area 
now have a new portable display kit 
at their disposal to help tell thei: 
housing story locally by visual appeal. 
The kit, developed by the region's 
public relations committee and 
owned by the council, was especially 
designed for easy transportation to 
shows, fairs, public discussions, and 
conferences. It was built by the 
Housing Authority of the County 
of Monterey. 

The kit pictured below ) 
of four mahogany panels that can be 
assembled in several ways by means 
of slip hinges. Authorities using the 
display mount their pictures, legends, 
maps, or other visual material and 
set up the display wherever it will 
meet the public eye. A table model 
of a low-rent project placed in front 
of the panels is an added feature of 
the display and, to round out an ex- 
hibit, an authority can place its own 
literature on the table on either side 
of the model. 

For shipping convenience, the 
panels fold together into a sturdy 
compact package measuring 28 by 40 
inches, 14% inches thick, and weigh- 
ing only 30 pounds. The project 
model comes in a case 32 by 19 
inches, 4 inches thick, weighing only 
12 pounds. Any authority in the Pa- 
cific Southwest region can borrow 
the kit for just the cost of shipping 


consists 





E “- 


-* 


from the last user. Reservations for 
the kit and/or model can be mad 
with Tolbert E. Elliott, Chairman, 
NAHRO Regional Public Relations 
Committee, c/o Housing Authority 
of the County of Sutter, P. O. Box 
631, Yuba City, California. 


STUDENTS CITE ROLE OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING IN BOOK ON BALTIMORE 

The importance of the role played 
by public housing in meeting Balti- 
more’s housing needs has been recog- 
nized by high school seniors of that 
city in a textbook they have written 
about Baltimore: its history, its prob- 
lems, and its future. In a chapter 
titled “Homes for a Million People,” 
the student authors have included a 
section telling how the city’s low- 
rent housing program is meeting 
that part of Baltimore’s housing prob- 
lem that has to do with the low- 
income family. 

The book, titled Baltimore, City 
of Promise, was written by 300 high 
school seniors under the direction of 
their history teachers and has been 
published by the Baltimore depart- 
ment of education as a textbook to be 
studied by future high school stu- 
dents. Source material for the work 
was gathered by the students on field 
trips and through research projects 
under the guidance of competent 
authorities in the fields covered. 

The chapter on housing in Balti- 
more relates the history of the city’s 
Continued column one, page 92 


Va 


A view of the portable exhibit available on loan to members of NAHRO's 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council (see story above). Program of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Benicia, California was being illustrated on the panels 


at the time photograph was taken. 
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What’s on the horizon in the way 
of new ideas in housing and com- 
munity development? Summarized 
here is current news from architects, 
engineers, builders, manufacturers 
that may provide some clues to fu- 
ture trends. 


DESIGNS FOR REDEVELOPMENT 

Two plans for redevelopment proj- 
ects received top citations in a recent 
design competition conducted by the 
magazine Progressive Architecture 
both singled out for their fresh ap- 
proaches to land use. 

A special design category—city 
planning—was devised by the judges 
for a combined residential-commer- 
cial development planned for Sac- 
ramento, California by Richard J. 
Neutra and Robert E. Alexander. 
PA likes the plan for “its scope and 
unique characteristics” and because 
its imaginative solution to parking 
and business servicing problems 
might be applied to many cities. The 
other prize-winning project—a resi- 
dential one designed by Chicago 
architect Harry Weese—was chosen 
because it achieves openness in a 
high density area. Judges said this 
kind of approach should be encour- 
aged. The PA design competition 
jury included architects Walter Gro- 
pius, Charles M. Goodman, Morris 
Ketchum, and Paul Schweikher, and 
engineer Edgardo Contini. 


Chicago 
The Weese development (see site 
plan right) aims to create an ele- 
gant neighborhood for a deteriorat- 
ing, transient one adjoining Chi- 
cago’s exclusive “gold coast.” Close 


to a large park and the lake front, 
the 29-acre area is currently one of 
worn-out commercial and residential 
structures. Many of the existing 2325 
dwellings on the site are rooming 
houses. To preserve features of the 
neighborhood that are appealing to 
fashionable residents of the “gold 
coast,’ Mr. Weese makes provision 
for commercial parking garages, an- 
tique shops, and a riding academy 
to remain on the site. And 24,000 
square feet at the north end of the 
site are planned for a_ shopping 
center. 

The 1296 new units planned for 
the site will include 960 apartments 
in widely separated high-rise build- 
ings, 90 units in three-story build- 
ings, and 186 town houses. Sixty 
units now on the site will be con- 
served and rehabilitated. 

The development is sponsored by 
Chicago’s Greater North Michigan 
Avenue Association and it has been 
proposed to the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission as a_redevelop- 
ment project. 


Sacramento 

The Neutra-Alexander plan would 
replace a deteriorated “skid row” in 
Sacramento with a commercial and 
residential development that ingeni- 
ously solves the parking and _busi- 
ness servicing problems in a_ high 
density business district and places 
dwellings along the desirable rivet 
front. The 12-block area, currently 
characterized by high land coverage 
and almost no parking facilities, bor- 
ders the city’s main business district. 
It would be rebuilt in a series of 
commercial blocks surrounding cen- 


Sheathed in suitable covering material, this 45-foot diameter geodesic dome could 
house a family. A deck could be inserted in the dome for added living space. 





















NEW IDEAS IN DESIGN, METHODS, MATERIALS 


tral street level courts for pedestrian 
traffic and store fronts. Below the 
courts, architects Suggest generous 
parking, trucking, and service facili- 
ties. For the river front housing, the 
architects have devised three alterna- 
tive site arrangements: (1) a series 
of high-rise buildings at right angles 
to the river so that all apartments 
would have a river view; (2) high- 
rise buildings in a zig-zag pattern: 
(3) a long row of buildings directly 
facing the river. 


THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 

Want curves? Or are you on the 
square? Dwellings of the future may 
be either shape—circular or angu- 
lar. And, their shape may be deter- 
mined by the climate. 

Helix Tower 

The helix, a circular apartment 
building first introduced in 1950 and 
recently patented by William Zeck- 
endorf, New York City real estate 
promoter, is a 120-foot diameter 
tower. A cutaway view of the build- 
ing shows eight wedge-shaped units 
on each of its 22 stories. The arrange- 
ment of these 22 stories follows a 
spiral pattern, so that each wedge 
is a half story higher or lower than 
its neighbors. Each wedge may form 
one living unit or adjoining wedges 
may be combined into larger units 
Large units cover two or three half 
stories. Eight radiating fins support 
the building and serve as sound- 
proof barriers between wedges. 

The design provides a_ 10-foot 
depth for kitchens and baths, 25 
feet for living space, and 8 feet for 
balconies. These apartments sur- 
round a central core that houses 
elevators, service corridors, and util- 
ity space for pipes and ducts. Pro- 
moter Zeckendorf and his chief 
architect, I. M. Pei, claim the design 
gives space economy and allows for 
easy combination of wedges into 
units of different sizes. Most econ- 
omy, they point out, would derive 
from the fact that many elements 
of the helix may be prefabricated. 


Geodesic Dome 

Great circle geometry is the basis 
on which W. Buckminster Fuller's 
geodesic dome, pictured left, is 
designed. Mr. Fuller, who has been 
working on the dome idea since 
1927, bases the design on what he 
calls the “dymaxion” principle, 
which includes ideas about conserva- 
tion of energy and elimination of 
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material waste. The dome, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fuller, takes advantage 
of a “new structural geometry” and 
it can be adapted to a dwelling unit 
with a diameter of 50 feet or to a 
huge dome one mile in diameter 
enclosing an entire community. 

Among its advantages, Mr. Fuller 
claims, are its great strength and 
ease of construction with light- 
weight materials. He claims a two- 
bedroom house could be put together 
in a matter of hours. 

The dome pictured here is made 
of fir and will serve for experimental 
purposes for University of Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, architecture students. 
They will study how to provide a 
covering for it, heating and lighting 
it, and partitioning the structure. 
A magnesium dome will be made by 
the students for display at an inter- 
national architecture exhibit to be 
held in Sweden in May. 

Mr. Fuller’s design is being adapt- 


ed for use by the Marine Corps for: 


airplane hangars and housing, since 
the geodesic dome may be trans- 
ported easily. 
Shapes To Fit Climate 

The shape of future houses should 
be determined by the climate, ac- 
cording to architectural researchers 
Victor and Aladar Olgyay, who have 
been conducting studies at Princeton 
University on the effects of climate 
on dwellings. They have devised op- 
timum shapes for each of four cli- 
matic areas of this country. Compact 
forms are best suited to the cool area 
of the northeast, north central, and 
great plains, they say. Tall buildings 
can also successfully meet environ- 
mental pressures in the cool region. 
The temperate area, bounded by 
both coasts and stretching across the 
country to include the Great Lakes, 
experiences less climatic stress than 


the other areas and they find that 
more freedom of form can be used 
there. Massive shapes are good in the 
hot-arid area along the Mexican bor- 
der. And _ they elongated 
buildings for the hot-humid area of 
the southern states bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. 

The research indicated that while 
square buildings are not the opti- 
mum shape for any of the areas, 
they meet climatic pressures more 
efficiently than elongated buildings 
oriented on a north-south axis. Most 
efficient are elongated buildings lying 
along an east-west line. 

The researchers claim that using 
optimum shapes for particular areas 
may save as much as 25 per cent in 
heat bills and almost 10 per cent in 
cooling expenses 


suggest 


VILLAGES FOR HOUSING STUDY 

New ideas in design, materials, 
and equipment are being tested at 
three research villages constructed 
by private builders. Two are un- 
occupied and are being used for pub- 
lic demonstrations. The third houses 
families who are cooperating in tests 
of controlled weather living. 

The first village, constructed at 
Barrington, Illinois by the United 
States Gypsum Company, has six 
each designed and 
structed by a different architect and 
builder. The village is currently open 
to the public but the 
scheduled to be sold in June. 

Another unoccupied village will be 
built by the research institute of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers on 80 acres in Grand Rapids. 
Michigan. Fifty houses will be built. 
ranging in cost from $35,000 to 
under $17,000. A variety of designs 
and materials will be used. To keep 
‘up with changes in 


houses, con- 


houses are 


design, five 


~~ 
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Helix tower has balconies at every 
other level, to assure plenty of light. 
Window overhangs serve as sunshades. 


houses will be torn down each yea 
and replaced with dwellings of the 
latest design. Cost of the develop- 
ment is estimated at 2 million dol- 
lars and NAHB expects to attract 
50,000 visitors annually. 

The third village, also sponsored 
by NAHB’s research 
volves controlled weather living 
Occupants have purchased _ the 
houses, each of which has a different 
type of year round heating and air 
conditioning system, for $12,000 plus 
land costs. Research studies of the 
(Continued column three, page 106) 


institute, in- 


Spaciousness is achieved in Weese redevelopment plan through use of "U" patterning of three-story buildings, wide spacing 
of high-rises, long terraces for row houses. Main city thoroughfares in project site will be retained. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 89) 

growth and housing supply, explains 
how slums developed, and describes 


the measures being employed to 
counter them—public housing, ur- 
ban redevelopment, housing code 
enforcement, and rehabilitation. The 
public housing answer to low-cost 
housing needs is explained by a re- 
view of the purpose, operation, and 
effect of the Baltimore housing 
authority's program — the students’ 
source material coming largely from 
the authority. A map of Baltimore 
mcluded in the text shows the loca- 
tion of all the authority's low-rent 
projects and pictures illustrate the 
before-and-after effect of public 
housing. 


STUDENTS IN CLEVELAND HEAR 
PUBLIC HOUSING STORY ON RADIO 

Cleveland is another city where a 
public relations purpose is being 
served by teaching high school stu- 
dents about the public housing and 
redevelopment programs in their 
city. Several times every year radio 
programs explaining the purpose and 
practice of low-rent public housing 
and urban redevelopment are broad- 
cast during class hours to an esti- 
mated 8000 to 10,000 student lis- 
teners over the board of education’s 
radio station WBOE. 

The programs—some of them in- 
terviews with housing and redevelop- 
ment officials, others dramatic pres- 
entations and panel discussions—are 
scheduled each year in the station’s 
“Current Topics” series for high 
school seniors and its “The News: 
Places and People” series for junior 
high school listeners. Both programs 
have been featured by the station for 
many years. Different subjects of 
civic interest are covered each week, 
with broadcasts timed to coincide 
with class periods. 

On one of these broadcasts last 
year, urban redevelopment in Cleve- 
land was the subject of an interview 
with Ernest J. Bohn, director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority. Mr. Bohn discussed the 
theory of urban redevelopment, its 
relation to better housing, the bene- 
fits it can bring a community, and 
its financing pattern. 

In an earlier broadcast, Mr. Bohn 
was featured in a drama illustrating 
the need for low-rent public housing 
to solve the city’s low-income family 
housing problem. 

Economy of time for Mr. Bohn 
is a notable advantage of the pub- 
lic relations-by-radio technique—to 
reach 8000 to 10,000 listeners by 
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speaking at schools and assemblies 
around Cleveland would require a 
week’s work or more. By radio, this 
job is done in less than half an hour. 

Supplementing its radio broad- 
casts, station WBOE circulates to 
teachers whose classes hear the pro- 
grams special teachers’ guides carry- 
ing facts about the programs that go 
out over the air and suggesting re- 
lated discussion topics and study 
activities for the students. A bibliog- 
raphy of pertinent literature on the 
subject of the guide sheet is also 


included. 


PUBLIC HOUSING HITS PUBLICITY 
JACKPOT GUESS WHERE: LAS VEGAS 

In best Las Vegas tradition, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Las 
Vegas in January hit the public re- 
lations jackpot and won nation-wide 
publicity for the public housing pro- 
gram simply by offering a home to 
a low-income family. The authority’s 
“system” for making this kind of 
killing—according to insiders who 
have passed the word—is a com- 
bination of friendy relations with the 
local chamber of commerce plus a 
talent for neat tricks in providing 
community services. 

The wheels of fortune began to 
roll for the authority one night re- 
cently when the nationally telecast 
program “Strike It Rich” featured 
a low-income New York City family 
faced with a pressing need to move 
to a hot dry climate for the mother’s 
health. When folks in Las Vegas 
heard their climate mentioned, they 
hastily offered to share it with the 
New Yorkers—-a Las Vegas company 
offered the New York family head 
a job, the Allied Van Lines offered 
to move the family’s household goods 
without charge, and air transporta- 
tion out west was furnished for the 
family. 

The problem of housing the family 
wound up in the hands of the Las 
Vegas chamber of commerce—which 
is where the housing authority’s good 
relations with the chamber came into 
play. A prominent member of the 
chamber was the designer of the 
housing authority’s low-rent housing 
project and was quick to call on the 
authority to help out in the emer- 
gency. Presented with this golden 
opportunity, the authority came 
through with an offer of low-rent 
accommodations for the New York 
family. The authority even held a 
Title V dwelling in reserve just in 
case the family couldn’t qualify for 
the low-rent unit. 

News of how the New York family 
“struck it rich” was heard through- 





out the country—as was the fact 
that public housing is offering valu- 
able help to low-income families. 

An earlier friendly gesture of the 
Las Vegas authority’s director, Her- 
bert Gerson, was to turn over space 
in his community building for the 
1954 Clark County grand jury. By 
coordination of plans, the grand jury 
and the authority both shared the 
community space comfortably while 
the need existed. The jurists, in grati- 
tude, put on the record a vote of 
thanks to the authority for its co- 
operation and for taking the broad 
view of “providing adequate hous- 
ing. 


HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT STORIES 
APPEAR IN SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

The housing and redevelopment 
story has been reaching new reader- 
ship lately through coverage in sev- 
eral specialized publications. 

Newark realtors last fall found 
stories about slum clearance and re- 
development in two successive issues 
of Newark Realtor, official organ of 
the Newark real estate board. One 
of the stories, written by the city 
redevelopment agency’s executive di- 
rector, Louis Danzig, explained re- 
development operations in Newark 
and how they would benefit the city 
generally. Another story in the fol- 
lowing issue of the Realtor summar- 
ized a speech by Mr. Danzig point- 
ing to the financial cost of slums and 
the sound business sense of clearing 
them as a means of reducing th 
city’s tax burden. 

Redevelopment and housing pro- 
grams in Norfolk, Virginia also got 
a boost late last year when the official 
publication of the Norfolk chambe1 
of commerce printed a special re- 
development and housing edition. 
The issue reviewed the evolution of 
the two programs in Norfolk, ex- 
plained their many effects, and 
pointed up the economic advantages 
they are bringing to the city. Maps 
and photographs illustrated the work 
being done by the Norfolk Rede- 
velopment and Housing Authority. 

In Chicago, readers of Interna- 
tional Harvester’s employee publica- 
tion Harvester World found a story 
about the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission in the October 1954 
issue. It related how the commis- 
sion is set up and what it is doing 
for Chicago. The story got placed 
through the happy connection that 
one of the commissioners of the land 
clearance agency also happens to be 
on the board of International Har- 
vester. The connection paved the 
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way for spreading wider understand- 
ing of the principle of slum clear- 
ance as well as disseminating good 
publicity for the commission. 


PROJECT HOMEMAKERS’ ARTISTRY 
ATTRACTS NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

The entire front page of the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal's real estate 
section was recently devoted to a 
story titled “Happy Windows at 
Hartford Park,” illustrated by four 
dramatic pictures showing how 
tenants at the Providence authority’s 
project had reacted to a unique 
architectural feature of the 632- 
unit development. 

The stair halls that serve the four 
apartments in each of the two-story 
buildings that are a part of the 
project are lighted by massive win- 
dows that reach the full height of the 
structures. They are divided into 13 
rectangular panes by thick wooden 
mullions, with a solid wooden door 
set into the lower right corner of the 
window-wall. When the first tenant 
family moved into one of the build- 
ings, the lady of the house spotted 
the wide mullions as a good place to 
sun her plants and to display decora- 
tive art objects. From that beginning, 
the idea soon spread and presently 
almost all of the stair hall windows 
in the project were dressed up with 
pottery, statuettes, and colored glass. 
Each window’s eight cross bars pro- 
vide a set of display “shelves.” 


The Journal’s four big pictures 
one of them is 7 inches wide and 
13 inches deep) bring out both the 
dramatic window wall design and 
the “homey” quality that the tenants 
have given them. The Journal re- 
porter observes that “judging by the 
looks of the stair hall windows there 
are a lot of happy families at Hart- 
ford Park, the city’s newest low-rent 
housing project.” The story concludes 
on the note that “These halls dec- 
orated for the benefit of all in the 
community are visible proof that a 
pleasant environment _ stimulates 
pride of possession and fosters friend- 
liness.”” 


The value of this kind of human 
interest story in gaining publicity 
for an authority is mentioned in 
NAHRO?’s Public Relations Tip 
Number 18 (May 1951). The tip 
suggests don’t overlook the 
human interest story as a method 
of publicizing your housing program. 
... When you have a human inter- 
est story, call a reporter who is re- 
ceptive to the human angle. . . Al- 
ways keep in mind the picture possi- 
bilities. For a really outstanding 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
As of December 31, 1954) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning 


Approved for 
Execution 
Projects 279 94 98 
Locations 188 83 83 

Amount $379,851,725 —_— 


wc 


/ 
/ 


Financial Assistance Authorized for 


Planning Advances 
Authorized 


Projects 


Temporary Loans 


Capital Grant 
Authorized 


Contracts Authorized 
295 59 79 


$14,434,747 $132,074,836 $146,598,829 


Projects 
Amount 


‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
"Includes funds 
loans. 


earmarked for 


guarante¢ 


30 states, the District of Columbia, 


of privately financed temporary 


Source: URA Report of Operations 





Applications 


1,111 


‘Excluding cancellations. 


and the Virgin Islands 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (TITLE III—HA49) 

(As of Januar) 

Program Reservations Approved 
Units 

349,181' 16° 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


31, 1955) 


States 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Requested 


Approved by 
President 














Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 348.071 345,073 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,081 345,346 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
225,354 1,393 796 
Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 981 784 755 
Units 254,081 194,027 163,723 
Projects 1,751 1,336 1,255 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








photo, the excuse for printing it is 
sometimes rather slim.” 


JUNIOR LEAGUER'S LETTER SHOWS 
GUIDED HOUSING TOUR HITS HOME 

“We are greatly impressed with 
the housing developments; God grant 
that many more can be built to im- 
prove our city.” 

Written by one of a group of pro- 
visional Junior League members who 
had just visited slum areas in San 


Antonio and then been through pub- 
lic housing developments of the San 
Antonio housing authority, these lines 
produce evidence for the authority 
of the effectiveness of conducting 
tours as a means of getting the public 
housing story told. 

The above quotation comes from a 
letter of thanks to Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, executive director of the San 
Antonio housing authority, who 
guided the tour for Junior Leaguers. 
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Legislatures of 46 states convened 
early this year and, by the end of 
February, 18 of them were consider- 
ing legislation directly affecting hous- 
ing and redevelopment programs. 
Massachusetts has the heaviest load 
of housing and redevelopment legis- 
lation pending, some 60 bills having 
been introduced. New York is next, 
with 41 bills proposed. Legislation 
in these states, and in the others, 
ranges from measures calling for the 
sale of public housing to enabling 
bills for urban renewal. 


ASK PUBLIC HOUSING SALE 

Bills inspired by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
to allow sale of public housing pro}j- 
ects to the highest bidder if local 
ordinances, resolutions, or referenda 
call for it were introduced in Arkan- 
sas, California, and Massachusetts 
As the JouRNAL went to press, bills 
in the latter two states were still in 
committee. The Arkansas 
had been defeated. 


measure 


REDEVELOPMENT-RENEWAL 

Enabling legislation for local re- 
development-renewal programs was 
introduced in four states—Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Texas. None of 
the states have redevelopment laws 
now. The Kansas bill, which repre- 
sents the state’s third try at an en- 
abling law (the courts have declared 
earlier laws unconstitutional), would 
provide Kansas City, Topeka, and 
Wichita with powers for slum clear- 
ance programs. The Georgia bill was 


NEEDS OF AGED— 
(Continued from page 83) 
cent of them spent most of their 
time at it. Reading, radio, and tele- 
vision combined were the main di- 
versions of 25.7 per cent. Fully 74.8 
per cent of the total said they felt 
their time was well spent. 
Retirement 

General attitudes about retirement 
were cool— only 18 per cent said 
they found it “favorable,” the bal- 
ance found it either unfavorable, 
were indifferent about it, or gave 
no response. 

Social Activity 

Well over half of the aged ac- 
knowledged they missed companion- 
ship but they were again cool about 
suggestions as to how they might 
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approved by the legislature and the 
governor following passage last yea 
of a state constitutional amendment 
that would make such a law con- 
stitutional (see March 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 86). The Texas proposal 
would prohibit the use of any prop- 
erty acquired under its provisions 
as a public housing site. 

In a fifth state—New Mexico 
the newly elected governor, John 
F. Sims, has urged the legislature 
to devise urban renewal enabling 
legislation so that the state can take 
advantage of the Housing Act of 
1954. 

Massachusetts and Washington 
both of which have redevelopment 
legislation, are proposing to broaden 
earlier laws to cover the full range 
of renewal operations. One of the 
Massachusetts bills would empower 
housing and redevelopment agencies 
to prepare rehabilitation plans and 
carry out rehabilitation projects. 

In North Carolina, the Charlotte 
city council has been asked to re- 
quest the state legislature to amend 
the state redevelopment law to allow 
condemnation of all land in a so- 
called blighted Present law 
prohibits use of the eminent domain 
power in acquiring standard struc- 
tures. Officials say a revision of the 
law would make Charlotte’s rede- 
velopment program workable. Four 
North Carolina  cities—Charlotte, 
Fayetteville, Greensboro, and Wins- 
ton-Salem—cancelled their redevel- 
opment programs in mid-1953 after 


areas. 


gain companionship. When asked if 
they would like to be part of a 
social club, 62.8 per cent said “no,” 
another 13.8 per cent said health 
prevented their participation. Sug- 
gestions that they might enjoy indi- 
vidual visitations from a “Friendl) 
Visitor” drew a similar response 
68.9 per cent “no.” 

Just what all this means and how 
it can be used to guide a program 
of aiding the aged is the problem 
now before the Detroit Housing 
Commission. The Herman Gardens 
study, the commission points out, is 
only an initial pilot study and it 
plans to continue to work together 
with the VNA and the Metropolitan 
Detroit Committee on Aging, going 
into the problem more extensively 
from its sample start. 





a similar measure was defeated by 
the legislature. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Two states—Idaho and Pennsyl- 
vania—have passed legislation allow- 
ing local housing and redevelopment 
authority employees to be covered 
by federal old age and 
insurance. The state action was 
necessary under terms of the recently 
approved federal law extending 
social security coverage to local 
authority personnel who were under 
private retirement plans in 1950 (see 
December 1954 JouRNAL, page 418 


WAR, REUSE HOUSING 
Six states California, 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
tana, and Ohio—have bills pending 
that allow communities to 
take over war housing for local use. 
or encourage operation of such 
dwellings where they are needed, o1 
extend occupancy deadlines for 
veterans reuse housing. 


COMMISSIONERS, PERSONNEL 

Both California and Massachu- 
setts have bills pending that would 
place all housing authority person- 
nel under state civil service regula- 
tions. And, in Massachusetts, a series 
of bills were. introduced to change 
the tenure, qualifications, and rate 
of compensation for local authority 
commissioners. 


sury ivor s 


Kansas, 
Mon- 


would 


INCREASE NUMBER OF AUTHORITIES 

A bill to extend to counties powe1 
to initiate public housing and slum 
clearance programs has been intro- 
duced in Ohio. In Nebraska, a bill 
is pending to allow villages power 
to organize local authorities. A pro- 
posed Michigan law would include 
townships under the state housing 
enabling act. 


MISCELLANY 

A series of bills in Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, and New York propose to 
redefine income for tenant eligibility 
and to limit rents for veterans. 

A Massachusetts bill asks for recre- 
ational facilities for a _ state-aided 
Boston project. 

Housing for the aged is getting 
attention in New York and Michi- 
gan. To formalize long-standing ad- 
ministrative regulations of the New 
York State Division of Housing, a 
bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature that would require 5 per cent 
of all state-aided housing construc- 
tion to be for elderly persons. In 
Michigan. Governor G. Mennon Wil- 
liams has asked the legislature to 
prepare a program for low-rent 
housing for the aged. 
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Lack of Furniture 






for families displaced by redevelopment overcome by newspaper publicity 


JAMES G. BANKS, Chief of the Relocation Division of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, tells a heartwarming story of how D.C. citizens last year responded to two news- 
paper appeals for furniture and household equipment. One third of the families being displaced 
from Washington’s first redevelopment project site were found to be without sufficient beds, bed- 
ding, refrigerators, and other basic household necessities. On the theory that, without such equip- 


ment, these families could not take advantage of the improved housing into which they were ¢ 
be moved, the redevelopment agency appealed for furniture donations through the news columns 


to 


of two Washington papers. Twenty truckloads of furniture came in as a result of the first stor 


a flood of 200 calls followed the second appeal. Result has been not only a new start for 
families involved but better public relations in the 





The need for additional household 
furnishings by families being dis- 
placed from Washington’s first re- 
development project has been care- 
fully considered in planning the 
relocation of the more than 1300 
families living in what we call the 
southwest redevelopment project area 
B. Preliminary surveys showed that 
many families who were overcrowd- 
ed and/or living with relatives would 
need furniture in order to make the 
best use of the decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings to be sought for 
their relocation by our relocation 
division. We found that as many as 
one-third of the families had insuf- 
ficient beds, no bedding, no refriger- 
ators and lacked other basic house- 
hold necessities. 

We knew that it had been the 
experience of the National Capital 
Housing Authority that families who 
moved into clean units of adequate 
size often misused the premises if 
they had insufficient furniture. This 
abuse was particularly likely to oc- 
cur when large families moved into 
three-, four-, and five-bedroom units 
with only one or two beds. In such 
instances, one or more of the bed- 
rooms were not used for sleeping but 
were often used by the children as 
rumpus rooms. Thus the floors and 
walls quickly deteriorated and main- 
tenance costs increased considerably. 
It has, therefore, become necessary 
for the housing authority to try to 
make certain that families can meet 
at least their basic furniture needs 
before they are assigned to public 
housing vacancies. 

Similarly, private landlords often 
are reluctant to rent their dwellings 
to families who do not have the 
necessary furnishings to put the 
available space and equipment to 
best use. 
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clearance area 


So, prior to the institution of the 
actual relocation of families from 
our project area B, the relocation 
division inquired of such local social 
agencies as the Salvation Army and 
the Goodwill Industries what possi- 
bility there would be of our obtain- 
ing basic household furnishings for 
needy families. We found that the 
budgets of these agencies are based 
upon a financial return from the re- 
pair and distribution of furniture 
and that, though they can sell fur- 
niture at the most reasonable prices 
available, they do require a mini- 
mum profit. Even so, at the begin- 
ning of our relocation program in 
January 1954, the relocation division 
was able to use these resources to 
great advantage and, in a few in- 
stances, furniture was acquired for 
very needy families at no cost. 

However, as the relocation pro- 
gram gained momentum, it became 
apparent that more furniture at little 
or no cost was required if the dis- 
placed families were to be expected 
‘to make the necessary physical and 
social adjustments to their new and 
better dwellings, particularly in pub- 
lic housing projects, where manage- 
ment stresses social rehabilitation 
programs. And most of the families 
requiring additional furniture were 
public housing eligibles and were 
unable to purchase new or used 
furniture on any terms In many 
instances the incomes of these fami- 
lies were barely enough to provide 
food and shelter. Furniture and ade- 
quate clothing were secondary con- 
siderations in their scheme of things. 

First Donations 
In August of 1954, after seven 


months of relocating families, the re- 
location division explained the in- 
creasingly pressing problem of fur- 
niture needs to Miss Martha Strayer, 


for 






the 
redevelopment agency. 


the 





an interested reporter with the 
Washington Daily News. Miss Stray- 
er wrote a story that appeared in 
her paper’s next edition, appealing 
to the citizens of Washington to con- 
tribute their cast-off but 
furnishings these families, who 
were trying to start a new life under 
more promising circumstances. As a 
result of that appeal, which appeared 
in the Daily News for one day, the 
relocation division was overwhelmed 
with offers of furniture and furnish- 
ings by readers in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Actually, more 
than 20 truckloads of beds, mat- 
tresses, tables, chairs, chests, refriger- 
ators, and many other useful items 
were collected and distributed. 
Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem that resulted from this furniture 
appeal was arranging for the trans- 
portation of the offerings from the 
donors to the needy families. ‘Two 
truckers who lived in the project area 
volunteered their services and trucks 
on a limited basis. In addition, the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
made available some of its trucks 
to help with the job, which was 
especially useful since most of the 
families who required this kind of 
help were moving to public housing. 
In some instances families who were 
about to move had their movers pick 
up the furniture from the donor and 
take it to their new homes. With 
other combinations of these types of 
transportation, most of the furniture 
was picked up. However, the job 
of timing pick-ups to suit the sched- 
ules of the donors as well as the 
availability of the trucks was a con- 
stant problem. Some of the furniture 
thus acquired was stored in a garage 
behind the relocation office for grad- 
ual distribution. A neighborhood set- 
tlement house also offered space for 


usable 
to 
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the storage of items that were not 
to be distributed immediately. 

Distribution of the furniture was 
made on the recommendation of the 
relocation interviewers, who were in 
daily contact with families to be dis- 
placed and who could ascertain the 
families’ needs for specific items. In 
several cases, married children who 
were living with their parents had 
absolutely no furnishings of their 
own. They either wished, or were 
required by the availability of hous- 
ing units, to live by themselves upon 
leaving the project area. Through 
donations, they were given all basic 
furniture requirements for their new 
homes. 

As a result of this initial appeal 
for furniture, there was a more ob- 
vious acceptance by the residents of 
the project area of the redevelop- 
ment program and of the necessity 
for their own displacement. Many 
of the families were profusely grate- 
ful for the assistance and invited 
staff members to their new homes 
to see the good use to which they 
had put their newly acquired fur- 
nishings. 

Second Donations 

Again in December 1954, after 
the effects of the initial appeal for 
furniture had worn off, there was an 
increased need for household fur- 
nishings. This time the relocation 
division appealed to the Washing- 
ton citizenry through an article writ- 
ten in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald by reporter Roberi 
Albrook. The Washington Post not 
only lent the columns of its news- 
paper to this appeal but, through 
the facilities of its radio station and 
television channel, reached an even 
larger segment of Washingtonians. As 
a result of this appeal, which was 
made on two days approximately 
two weeks apart, the calls from 
donors reached nearly 200 during 
the three week period. Among the 
gifts received were more than 100 
beds, mattresses, and springs; 50-odd 
tables and chairs; and an assortment 
of items including a washing ma- 
chine, refrigerators, sofas, over- 
stuffed chairs, rugs, lamps, dishes, 
clothes, and other useful gifts. 

Because of the avalanche of re- 
sponses to this appeal, transportation 
was again a problem but through 
the patience of the donors and the 
industry of truckers, including those 
at the housing authority, most of the 
gifts were picked up before the end 
of January of this year. 

The Result 

Furniture thus obtained has served 

to convince families in the area of 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








ACTIONS IN FOUR STATES WILL AID 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Four state legislatures as of late 
February were due to consider pro- 
posals for improving the existing 
housing supply through better code 
enforcement or through improved 
rehabilitation or conservation pro- 
grams. 


In Maryland, a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment revising the 
Baltimore court system may have the 
effect of strengthening the housing 
court. The amendment would abol- 
ish the use of magistrates, replacing 
them with full-time judges. A mu- 
nicipal court with three main divi- 
sions would be created to handle 
housing, traffic, and police cases. In- 
stead of lay magistrates, the courts 
would be manned by professional 
jurists—qualified lawyers who would 
give up private practice to serve in 
the courts. The governor would ap- 
point them to their first terms. Then, 
judges would be chosen in municipal 
elections 


In New Jersey, hearings opened 
in early February in the assembly 
chamber of the state legislature on 


the sincere interest of the redevel- 
opment agency in their individua! 
problems. Families now beg to be re- 
located so that they too can par- 
ticipate in what they believe to be a 
new and better life as enjoyed by 
their former neighbors and friends. 

In the course of making appeals 
to the public for household furnish- 
ings, we often reflected upon the ulti- 
mate result of a redevelopment 
agency’s undertaking so much re- 
sponsibility that it was not actually 
required to assume, either legally or 
administratively. We could only con- 
clude that if we are to rehouse fami- 
lies in decent, safe, and sanitary 
quarters and if we are to maintain 
the good will and respect of the up- 
rooted families during this period, 
our furniture program is an essential 
part of our effort to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in the most humane 
and efficient manner. 


how to use the state’s recently ex- 
tended rent control law to encourage 
slum rehabilitation. Regulations that 
would give cities power to apply to 
the rent control director for rent in- 
creases on substantially rehabilitated 
dwellings and rent decreases where 
there are major violations of local 
housing standards laws were being 
drafted in late January by state rent 
control director Chester K. Ligham 
and commissioner of conservation 
and economic development Joseph 
E. McLean. Mr. Ligham said the 
regulations would both protect ten- 
ants and aid local rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the state’s largest cities. 


In New York, state and city offi- 
cials are trying to straighten out 
jurisdictional lines for initiating o 
improving housing standards and 
providing for their enforcement (see 
New York City news story below 


The Pennsylvania legislature is ex- 
pected to be asked to consider a pro- 
posal for making state funds avail- 
able for loans to property owners in 
rehabilitation areas. Philadelphia of- 
ficials, as noted in the news story 
below, are finding that financing of 
repairs may prove a problem in get- 
ting the city’s new housing code en- 
forced and, as one way out, they are 
looking to the state for help. 


ANTI-BLIGHT ACTIONS BEGUN 
BY THREE MORE COMMUNITIES 


The names of three more cities 
have recently been added to the 
growing list of localities that are ini- 
tiating, or strengthening, housing 


laws. 


Phoenix A minimum housing 
standards code presented to the city 
council in mid-January defines re- 
sponsibilities of owners and tenants 
and authorizes condemnation of 
dwellings found unfit for human 
habitation. Indications were that the 
proposed code, if adopted, would be 
tied in with an urban renewal pro- 
gram for the city. City Manage 
Ray Wilson was conferring with 
Urban Renewal Administration offi- 
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cials at the time the ordinance was 
introduced. 

Birmingham— City officials in late 
January outlined a program of slum 
elimination that would call for re- 
pair rather than demolition of sub- 
standard dwellings. Along with a 
proposal to revise the building code 
and strengthen’ existing housing 
standards, the program will include 
rehabilitation on a_ neighborhood 
basis. A special agency to administer 
the program is suggested. Following 
announcement of the program, city 
officials told federal housing officials 
they plan to institute a workable 
slum elimination program that would 
qualify them for assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1954. 


Richmond — To strengthen its 
housing improvement program, 
Richmond, Virginia last October 
passed an ordinance empowering the 
city to raze condemned structures 
and charge property owners with 
demolition costs. The city already 
has a minimum housing standards 
ordinance, which was approved in 
1951. 


LOUISVILLE MAYOR ASKS FASTER 
URA PROCESSING FOR BLIGHT AID 

Louisville will become a pilot area 
for study of urban renewal financ- 
ing aids to individual property own- 
ers and private builders under the 
so-called section 220 program of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
Present eligibility requirements will 
be put under the microscope as a 
result of Mayor Andrew Broaddus’ 
having labeled as a “lot of poppy- 
cock” the procedures now set up 
for getting such assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

In late January, Mayor Broaddus 
vowed to get private financial sup- 
port for rehabilitation rather than 
federal aid because he doesn’t want 
to “spend the rest of my life fooling 
with the federal bureaucracy.” At a 
meeting of Louisville city officials 
and representatives of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, the mayor 
decried the long wait for 220 mort- 
gage insurance that he foresaw if 
the city had to comply with all 
existing requirements. When he was 
told Louisville would have to have 
a “workable program” approved, 
then might have to wait a year for 
approval of specific urban renewal 
project areas before home owners 
or builders could be declared eligible 
for FHA section 220 aid, Mayor 
Broaddus blew up. He said he would 
go to Washington to get the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to 
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change the long procedure. Under 
the 1954 act, 220 loans are only 
available in federally approved 
urban renewal areas. 

An early February meeting be- 
tween Mayor Broaddus and HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole pro- 
duced the plan for the Louisville 
study. Mr. Cole said a team would 
be sent to the city to examine two 
demonstration areas set up by the 
city. The federal inspectors will see 
whether property owners in the two 
areas can be given FHA insured 
loans. HHFA officials at the con- 
ference said the Louisville study will 
also serve to give the team field ex- 
perience and may indicate means of 
improving federal regulations. The 
city is currently conducting an active 
rehabilitation and housing code en- 
forcement program (see August- 
September 1954 JouRNAL, page 
271). 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY STARTS 
VOLUNTARY REHABILITATION DRIVE 


An anti-slum = program ~—s was 
launched in Indianapolis February 1 
by a new rehabilitation department 
of the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission. The drive will have as 
its aim voluntary rehabilitation of 
deteriorated properties and conserva- 
tion of the city’s residential neigh- 
borhoods that have not yet been 
attacked by blighting influences. The 
program, which is authorized under 
provisions of the Indianapolis re- 
development law, will seek to co- 
ordinate the operations of all city de- 
partments with functions related to 
property maintenance. 

At the time Mayor Alex M. Clark 
announced the program, he ap- 
pointed Frank Clabaugh rehabilita- 
tion director of the redevelopment 
commission. Mr. Clabaugh’s first job 
will be to survey the city to deter- 
mine which areas are deteriorating. 
He will then seek cooperation of 
property owners in repairing build- 
ings. His office is to be a source of 
information to property holders on 
financing rehabilitation and will or- 
ganize support of school, church, 
civic, and neighborhood groups in 
the rehabilitation effort. 

The program of the rehabilitation 
office will depend on voluntary ef- 
forts by landlords and tenants. In 
extreme cases, however, the powers 
of the city’s health, building, and fire 
departments can be invoked to en- 
force housing standards laws. 

The director of the redevelopment 
commission, John E, Walls, termed 
the program “a brand new idea.” 
He said: “Only a handful of cities 


have even started to look into this 
field and none have progressed very 
far at this time.” Mr. Walls pointed 
out that “the purpose of this pro- 
gram is to attack the slum problem 
before it develops. If it is successful, 
we might be able to get by without 
slum clearance projects in the fu- 
ture. 


HOUSTON HOUSING GROUP DUMPED; 
COUNCIL WANTS CODE WORK ONLY 


Houston’s blight clean-up program 
will be based on code enforcement 
only ... if the wishes of the city 
council are followed. In mid-Janu- 
ary the city’s Housing Reclamation 
Commission was abolished by the 
council following charges that it had 
spent most of its year of life “lob- 
bying” for a redevelopment pro- 
gram. Councilman Ira Kohler, who 
“fathered” the ordinance creating 
the commission last January, was 
the prime mover in having it abol- 
ished. He worked for its creation on 
the theory that it could step up the 
code enforcement program and 
demonstrate that slum clearance via 
a redevelopment program was un- 
necessary. Instead the commission got 
behind the current move to put a 
state redevelopment law on the books 
see page 94). 

According to Mr. Kohler, the 11 
member commission was formed 
just a year ago “to make studies of 
slum areas and turn them over to 
the health officer to clean up. . ~ 
The commission was to work with a 
committee of city officials in expedit- 
ing the program (see April 1954 
JournaL, page 133). The commis- 
sion was also authorized to sponsor 
a public education program for the 
enforcement program. 

The program got off to a good 
start in February—then slowed down 
abruptly when a landlord killed a 
health department inspector (see 
July 1954 JourNaL, page 232). Dr 
Fred K. Laurentz, city health of- 
ficer, said the incident considerably 
dampened the program. 


NEW YORK CITY CODE DELAYED; 
AWAIT ACTION ON STATE LAW 


Deaths ol 14 people in kerosene 
stove fires in a recent five-day period 
brought many official expressions 
of the urgency of stepping up New 
York City’s drive for adequate hous- 
ing standards laws. Nevertheless, re- 
visions of the multiple dwellings law, 
presented to the city council in No- 
vember (see January JOURNAL, page 
20) had not yet been adopted but 
were still being studied in committee. 

Meanwhile, city and state officials 
were trying to straighten out the re- 
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lation of the city ordinance to the 
state’s multiple dwellings law, which 
applies minimum housing standards 
to multi-family housing in New York 
City and Buffalo. Normally the city 
would have to apply to the legisla- 
ture for changes in the state law. 
Legal authorities are not sure the 
city has power to enact the proposed 
ordinance, which would supplement 
the state law. 

In mid-January, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner was asked to drop his plans 
for a city housing code by MacNeil 
Mitchell, chairman of the state leg- 
islature’s joint committee on housing 
and multiple dwellings. Mitchell said 
the state would then cooperate by 
revising the state law to meet the 
city’s needs. He pointed out that en- 
forcement of some of the city’s pro- 
posed regulations “would force thou- 
sands of tenants to the streets.” 

Wagner endorsed another solution 
that was offered in the legislature in 
February. A bill was introduced that 
would allow both New York City and 
Buffalo to adopt the state law as a 
local ordinance. The cities could then 
amend it as they found necessary. 
Once either city adopted the law 
locally, it would lapse as state legis- 
lation in its application to that com- 
munity. Buffalo officials also accepted 
the proposal. 

If passed, the bill would remedy 
situations where the cities had to 
wait until the legislature convened 
before they could get action on local 
housing problems. Further, under 
the new proposal, the cities would 
not have to enforce regulations that 
might be appropriate to one city but 
not to the other. 


MASS SURVEY IN PHILADELPHIA; 
PLAN REPAIR, RELOCATION AID 

At the half-way mark in their ten 
week pilot house-to-house survey of 
one of Philadelphia’s most run-down 
neighborhoods, housing inspectors 
found conditions even worse than 
they had expected. First reports of 
the canvass of a 21 block area came 
at the end of January. Examinations 
showed wholesale violations of the 
city’s newly adopted housing code. 
Inspectors discovered that of 949 
dwellings examined, two were unfit 
for habitation, 257 were  over- 
crowded, 430 had no running water, 
230 had outside toilets, 478 had no 
bathroom facilities, and 417 had no 
central heating. There are an esti- 
mated 1600 dwellings in the pilot 
project area. 

No violation notices have been sent 
out yet, but, when they are, city offi- 
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CITY DEPARTMENT— 
(Continued from page 89) 
families displaced by the land clear- 
ance to relocate (some of these fami- 
lies will move into other public hous- 
ing apartments) . 

Inspectors from the division of 
conservation and rehabilitation in- 
spect every building in the neighbor- 
hood and issue orders requiring com- 
pliance with the housing code. The 
inspection appeal board, perhaps, 
holds hearings two evenings a month 
in the neighborhood fire station. 
Community workers from the divi- 
sion work with the neighborhood 
organizations to interpret the re- 
newal program to the residents and 
to encourage neighborhood action 
for such activities as the planting of 
trees, flowers, and shrubbery in 
yards. 

As owners begin repairs on their 
buildings, the division of building 
regulation issues permits for con- 
struction work, electrical wiring, and 
plumbing installations and makes in- 
spections to see if the work done is 
in compliance with the various 
codes. Again, the inspection appeal 
board is available to listen to griev- 
ances arising from enforcement of 
the codes. 

Because an attempt is being made 
to lower the density of the neighbor- 
hood, there is an added demand (per- 
haps several times removed) for new 


cials hope for tenant-landlord co- 
operation in correcting substandard 
conditions. Financing and relocation, 
however, are anticipated as major 
problems. 

Housing Coordinator William Raf- 
sky says his office is prepared to 
offer aid with financing of rehabilita- 
tion, if it is needed. He says several 
banks also are ready to give special 
consideration to property owners. 
And, as reported above, two bills are 
scheduled to be introduced in the 
state legislature to establish a state 
fund for loans to landlords who can- 
not obtain private financing for re- 
pairs. 

In enforcing overcrowding regu- 
lations, the Redevelopment Author- 
ity of the City of Philadelphia will 
help in the relocation job. The au- 
thority will receive copies of over- 
crowding violation notices and _ its 
relocation office will help tenant 
families find suitable accommoda- 
tions. If a family does not agree to 
move, the licenses and _ inspections 
department will step in and enforce 
the moving order. The Philadelphia 





housing in the outlying, unbuilt areas 
of the city. This new development is 
guided by the comprehensive devel- 
opment plan, which has been imple- 
mented by the zoning ordinance, 
and by the capital program, which 
has scheduled the extension of public 
facilities in the unbuilt areas. The 
private builder of new housing sub- 
mits his plans to the division of 
building regulation—building plans 
to the building inspection section and 
site plans to the subdivision control 
and zoning section. If he feels ag- 
grieved by the action of either sec- 
tion or if he wishes to obtain a vari- 
ance from an ordinance, he may ap- 
peal to the appropriate board. 

The process suggested for this 
hypothetical neighborhood is not a 
hard and fast one, for the successful 
administration of a neighborhood 
improvement program requires flexi- 
bility of action. Nor is the organiza- 
tional scheme suggested earlier in- 
tended to be an absolute pattern, 
ruling out all other possibilities. 
However, I am convinced that ad- 
ministrative consolidation is neces- 
sary to give a city a means of using 
a broad, coordinated approach to 
housing problems and I believe that 
the kind of organization suggested 
in this article is one (perhaps among 
several) means of bringing about 
coordination of policy and of effec- 
tuation. 


Housing Authority will also be called 
on to help house low-income fami- 
lies forced to move from 
crowded quarters. 

City officials were encouraged by 
reactions to inspections. While they 
found that small property owners 
were “distressed and bewildered” by 
the new code, large property owners 
seemed to be prepared to try and 
live up to it. Some had anticipated 
passage of the code by installing new 
plumbing equipment before inspec- 
tions began. One landlord termed 
the code reasonable “if we were deal- 
ing with people who understand 
what is being done for them and 
take care of improvements.” The in- 
spectors agreed that landlords have 
a legitimate complaint against ten- 
ants who “wreck the buildings.” 

Help for the city in getting citizen 
cooperation in the enforcement drive 
is coming from the United Neighbors 
Association, which is interpreting the 
city’s policy to tenants and landlords 
and is working with some success in 
getting cooperation between land- 
lords and tenants. 


over- 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








In the president’s corner of the 
February JoURNAL OF HovusiING in 
which I analyzed membership, | 
asked for help and invited criticism. 
Under the heading of help, I have 
received a letter from the executive 
director of a small authority in the 
south that, to my mind, points up 
some of the problems that we face 
in serving our membership and in 
the recruiting of new members, as 
well as in maintaining our present 
membership. I am giving you my 
answer to his letter. 

“I want you to know that I was 
genuinely sincere in asking for help, 
advice, and criticism and I appre- 
ciate your letter more than you 
know. As for ‘taking up my time,’ 
such is not the case and I hope that 
any time you have anything to sug- 
gest for the good of our organiza- 
tion, you will pass it on to me. 

“I am mindful of the very good 
job that you did on membership in 
your state last year and all of us 
appreciate it very much. We know 
that you are going to do a similar 
job this year. 

Conferences 

“As for the ‘blank wall’ you have 
run into in trying to interest small 
authority personnel in_ individual 
memberships, I am sorry to report 
that this reaction has been the case 
in a great many areas and, to my 
mind is very unfortunate. I think 
the basic problem, to which we must 
find the answer, is that too much 
emphasis is being placed on attend- 
ance at meetings of the Association 

by that I mean that all too often 
some of our people think that the 
only thing that they get out of 
NAHRO is the fellowship that comes 
from attending meetings of the As- 
sociation and they become very dis- 
couraged if the budget of their 
authority is too small to pay their 
expenses to these meetings. I wish 
there was some way to get across 
to these people that NAHRO is a 
professional organization. Although 
our meetings provide a major op- 
portunity for us to learn from one 
another and enjoy one another’s 
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friendship, the greatest service that 
NAHRO does for its membership 
is through the constant efforts of its 
committees to make the program 
more workable and to better serve 
the families living in our projects: 
the real focus of the entire program 
of low-rent housing. Small authority 
people should know and understand 
that to effectively carry on the work 
of our professional organization and 
to make their jobs more secure and 
workable, as well as useful to their 
tenants, money is needed and _ that 
their dues are used for that purpose. 
Since they do not understand or ap- 
preciate this fact (and only remem- 
ber they are denied expense paid 
trips to meetings), they deny us their 
financial and moral support. 
Upholding Principles 

“T think Harold Dillehay hit the 
nail on the head at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
Southeastern Regional Council when 
he said that a lot of new authorities, 
and particularly the small ones, don’t 
have ‘religion’; that they fail to rec- 
ognize the years of work by NAHRO 
in bringing the program up to the 
point where they have moved into 
it, when everything seems harmoni- 
ous. They don’t seem to know, or 
appreciate, the work that goes into 
maintaining a balanced federal-local 
relationship and the vigil that must 


_be kept to preserve local autonomy. 


So, it’s a rather hard job and one 
that you and I will have to do 
try, and try again, to get this mes- 
sage across to these people and try 
to baptize them into the religion 
that NAHRO is more than just a 
convention to attend. 
Journal 

“T think your suggestion on giving 
a little more publicity to the story 
of small authorities and their oper- 
ation in the JourNAL or HousincG 
is a good one and it will be passed 
on to the editors. 

Smaller Meetings 

“As for your suggestion of having 
smaller group meetings within states 
so that the personnel of small au- 
thorities may attend, we are em- 
barking on just such a program by 


our joint sponsorship with the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration of re- 
gional meetings (within states) for 
shirt sleeve maintenance clinics and 
management clinics. |See page 79]. 

I hope that at these clinics, 
memberships will be solicited and the 
story of NAHRO told. So you can 
see that your advice is being put into 
operation now. 

Community Services 

“Your observations and comments 
on the article in the February Jour- 
NAL on juvenile delinquency are 
quite timely. Not only is it a problem, 
but it is a responsibility. I think you 
are doing a wonderful job in pro- 
viding space and leadership for re- 
ligious activities in your projects 
but you must remember that, how- 
ever good the religious activities 
might be, they do not meet all of 
the requirements of family life and 
may I suggest that you set up tenant 
organizations similar to the ones in 
so many projects, through which the 
tenants themselves supervise educa- 
tional and recreational activities 

Annual Contributions Contract 

“One of the greatest contributions 
of NAHRO to local authorities were 
the negotiations one of its commit- 
tees carried on a few years ago in 
the formulation of the PHA loan 
and contributions contract, which is 
in most cases—and should be in all 
the basis for local authority 
operation. In this contract is spelled 
out the local autonomy and local 
responsibility that we all talk about. 

“Too many times persons operat- 
ing small programs rely entirely on 
PHA to make decisions for them, 
with the result that PHA is oper- 
ating many of the small programs 
by default. When a matter comes 
up requiring administrative deter- 
mination, get out part two of the 
loan and contributions contract and 
see if what you want to do is in vio- 
lation of your contract. If not, go 
ahead, make the decision, and de- 
fend your action, if necessary, on 
the basis that it is not in violation 
of your contract and is within your 
rights as a local housing authority. 
If we could just get this story across 
to all of the small authorities and 
get the local people to exercise good 
judgment, I think that they would 
see that their money for NAHRO 
memberships is money well spent. 

“IT hope that I have been of some 
help to you and repeat again, any 
time that I, or anyone else connected 
with NAHRO, can be of any help 
to you, please do not hesitate to call 
on us.” 


Walter B. Mills, Jr., March 1955 
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Maintenance Inspections 


cut insurance costs, raise standards, improve tenant relations 


LEE MAICE, Executive Director of the Hawaii Housing Authority, describes a preventive main- 
tenance program initiated four years ago. Two inspectors were added to the authority's mainte- 
nance staff to conduct unit-by-unit inspections twice a year. Inspections cover all the items shown 
plus others on the reverse of the sheet. A resultant 25 per cent 
saving on fire and extended insurance premiums virtually pays the inspectors’ salaries, Mr. Maic: 
says, and he lists a series of other benefits that the system has developed for the authority. 


on the form pictured page 101 


We have always favored operat- 
ing a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram, rather than a repair program, 
as we believe that in the long run. 
it saves money. For this reason. 
some four years ago we began a 
maintenance inspection program. As 
it turned out, this move resulted 
in our obtaining a 25 per cent credit 
on the fire and extended insurance 
carried on our various projects. This 
25 per cent credit results in almost 
sufficient funds to pay the salaries 
of the two inspectors we use. 

Staff 

Now for the program itself. The 
authority employs two maintenance 
inspectors who work under the di- 
rection of our maintenance superin- 
tendent. The superintendent reports 
to the executive director. Basically. 
the program provides that, between 
them, the two maintenance inspec- 
tors shall conduct a thorough phys- 
ical inspection twice annually of 
each dwelling unit (one exception 
will be discussed later) in all the 
projects of the authority on the 
island of Oahu. A schedule that es- 
tablishes the number of days that 
each inspector shall work and the 
number of units that he shall inspect 
each month at the various projects 
is prepared by the maintenance su- 
perintendent for approval by the 
executive director. Schedules are for 
one year and are prepared and ap- 
proved prior to the beginning of the 
year. No deviations from the ap- 
proved schedule may be made with- 
out the approval of the director. 

Reports 

A report of each unit inspected 
is made, in pencil, on our Form 
HHA-26, Maintenance Inspection, 
part of which is shown on page 
101. The report is made in dup- 
licate; the original copy is given 
to the project manager concerned 
and the duplicate copy is turned 
in by the inspector to the main- 


tenance superintendent. The forms 
are numbered consecutively at each 
project. In the column headed 
“Condition,” the code numbers 1, 
2, or 3 are written into indicate 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor,” respec- 
tively. In the column headed “Re- 
quired,” the inspector indicates, 
where appropriate, whether repairs 
are required, replacement is needed, 
cleaning is necessary, etc. In the 
column headed “Remarks,” the in- 
spector, where appropriate, indicates 
by noting “C.T.” or “RM&R,” 
whether cost of repair should be 
charged to the tenant or to our re- 
pair, maintenance, and replacement 
account. 

Inspections are made of vacant 
units as well as those that are oc- 
cupied; the maintenance inspector 
obtains from the project manager 
a pass key or keys for the vacant 
units he is to inspect during any 
day at the beginning of the day. 

Call-Backs 

No inspection of a unit is made 
by the maintenance inspector when 
no one is at home; however, an in- 
spection report form for the unit 
is numbered and appropriate items 
in the heading of the form filled in. 
Both copies of the incomplete re- 
port are handed in to the mainte- 
nance superintendent at the end of 
the day. On the next day that an 
inspector is scheduled for the same 
project, he is given the report form 
for the unit and, if the tenant is 
home, completes the inspection. If 
a tenant is not at home on the oc- 
casion of a second visit by the main- 
tenance inspector, the inspector then 
turns both copies of the inspection 
form over to the project manager. 
The project manager is required 
to make the inspection personally 
within 15 calendar days of that on 
which the maintenance inspection 
form is turned over to him (the ex- 
ception referred to above). When 


both husband and wife are out dur- 
ing the business day, it is necessary 
for him to make special arrange- 
ments to inspect the unit at a time 
when a member of the family will 
be at home. The duplicate copy goes 
to the maintenance superintendent. 


Work Orders 

A project manager must issue a 
work order to correct deficiencies in- 
dicated on the maintenance inspec- 
tion form when the condition shown 
is coded “3’’°—that is, “poor.” Where 
a deficiency is indicated on a report, 
but shown as “2,” the determination 
of the appropriateness of a work 
order at that particular time is left 
to the discretion of the project man- 
ager. Our work order form has a 
block in which the inspection report 
number is recorded for those work 
orders issued as a result of a main- 
tenance inspection. The number of 
the work order is entered on the 
manager's copy of the inspection re- 
port on the appropriate line in the 
“Remarks” column. 

Where an inspection report indi- 
cates an uncut lawn or improperly 
maintained yard, or an unclean con- 
dition in an area of a tenant’s re- 
sponsibility, a notice to correct the 
condition within ten days is mailed 
to the tenant by the project man- 
ager. A physical check is made at 
the end of the ten days by the 
project manager, or a member of 
his staff, and if the condition has 
not been corrected, a work order 
is issued for the accomplishment of 
the work, with the tenant charged 
for the cost of such work. 

After work orders have been writ- 
ten and other appropriate action 
taken, the project copy of the main- 
tenance inspection report is filed by 
serial number. 

The maintenance superintendent, 
or a member of his staff, enters on 
his copy of each maintenance report 
the serial numbers of all work orders 
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received by him which were issued 
as a result of deficiencies noted on 
the report. The maintenance super- 
intendent maintains a serial number 
file of his copies of the reports. 
Work Performance 

Maintenance personnel, based at 
the projects and working under the 
supervision of the project managers, 
perform most of the minor mainte- 
nance work. In general, this work 
might be said to be those tasks not 
requiring specialized equipment or 
the transportation of heavy or cum- 
bersome equipment or supplies to the 
job. 

In addition to the semi-annual 
inspection of each dwelling unit, an 
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annual inspection of the exteriors of 
all structures, including crawl spaces, 
is made by the maintenance inspec- 
tors for evidence of termite or rodent 
infestation, termite damage, and fire 
hazards. 

A similar program is in effect at 
the authority’s projects at Hilo, 
Hawaii, and Kahului, Maui, where 
inspections are conducted, according 
to an approved schedule, by the 
project managers. 

Benefits 

The benefits of the program are 
as follows: 
1—Assures management that the 

maintenance of the projects is 
(Continued column three, page 102) 





NAHRO SALUTES... 





members of NAHRO who passed 
20-, 15-, 10-, or 5-year anniversaries 
with the 
month of 


Association during the 


February. 


20 years 
A. R. Clas, Washington, D.C. 
Charles F. Lewis, The Buhl Foundation 
Pittsburgh 
Ira Robbins, New York City 
Warren Jay Vinton, Washington, D.( 


Oliver C. Winston, Baltimore 
15-19 years 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington 
D.¢ 


John Ihider, Washington, D.C 

Lee Johnson, Washington, D.( 

John A. Kervick, New York City 

John D. Lange, Washington, D.C 

Roland Rodrock Randall, Philadelphia 

Ralph T. Walker, New York City 

Che Honorable Edward Weinfeld, Judge 
United States District Court, New 
York City 

United States Conference of 
Washington, D.C. 


Mavors 


10-14 years 
Lionel F. Artis, Indianapolis 
Hollis E. Davenny, Seattle 
Morris Fleissig, Washington, D.( 
Leo Grebler, New York City 
Syl T. Hidinger, Pittsburgh 
Edmond H. Hoben, Washington. 
Charles L. Levy, Washington, D.( 
David Maulsby, Baltimore 
Max Nurnberg, Pittsburgh 
G. Holmes Perkins, Philadelphia 
James Ring, Washington, D.C. 
Charles A. Roesch, Buffalo 
Robert A. Watson, Atlantic City 


r.C 


5-9 years 

Walter Antrim, Philadelphia 

Frederick T. Aschman, Chicago 

Francis W. Bauer, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 

Dr. Henry B. Baum, Waukegan, Illinois 

J. W. Brooks, Pass & Seymour, Syracuse, 
New York 

J. Lester Cousins, Detroit 

Louis Danzig, Newark 

Sarah Shelby Dunn, Washington, D.C 

A. M. Dunstan, Alexandria, Virginia 

Federal Reserve System, Library of Board 
of Governors, Washington, D.C. 

Dudley T. Finch, Wilmington, Delaware 

Nick J. Griffor, Euclid, Ohio 

Harry W. Hansen, Cleveland 

James S. Hatfield, Philadelphia 

Benjamin F. Heckert, Jr., Bridgevill 
Pennsylvania 

William E. Hill, Chicago 

S. W. Hudson, Jr., Dallas 

Joseph L. Lesh, Pittsburgh 

Jon Magnusson, Washington, D.( 

Kimball H. Moore, San Diego 

Daniel W. Powell, Baltimore 

Howell Lewis Shay, Philadelphia 

Perry Coke Smith, New York City 

H. F. Springhorn, J. A. Sexauer Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., New York 
City 

Ada Stone, Vancouver, Washington 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute Library, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

Weiss & Klau Company, New York City 

4. B. White, Birmingham 

Grace Young, Skaneateles, New York 
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SHOULD WE LET THE TENANT PAINT? 





A. M. QUINNEY, Maintenance Supervisor of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Columbus, Georgia, answers the above 
question with a “yes.” His statement is published as the fourth 
contribution in the housing management series sponsored by the 


NAHRO 


Management Committee 


/ 


see February Journal, page 


66). Purpose of this series is to get Journal readers to put them- 
selves on record as to how they are handling major management 
problems by either agreeing or disagreeing with the positions taken 
in these published articles. Through such exchanges of opinion in 
the Journal, improved policies and procedures can be developed. 
So... speak up on the above question and on the questions pub- 
lished in earlier issues of the Journal. 


NEXT MONTH... 


the question that will be raised in the 
Income Limits for Low-Rental Housine Be 


More Applicants?” 


series ts “Should Highe 
Permitted to Attra 





This is a report on how our au- 
thority was converted to tenant 
painting after many years of being 
a strong advocate of tenant 
painting” under any circumstances. 

First—Casein 

Back in the beginning of public 
housing here (1939-41), our apart- 
ments were painted on the interior 
with casein, the living rooms and 
bedrooms in different colors. For 
several years all was serene, every- 
one was happy but the apart- 
ments became dirty and it was quite 
evident no washing could be done. 
We then made a study of what we 
needed in the way of painting. 

We wanted a good lasting paint 
that could stand several washings, 
because, by now, the authority was 
washing all apartments on tenant 
turn-over, in order that the new 
tenant might move into an apart- 
ment, clean from top to bottom. 

Next—Semi-Gloss 

In the years 1943 to 1948, our best 
buy appeared to be semi-gloss paint. 
With brushes costing $25 to $75 and 
finding that to brush semi-gloss paint 
required an expert painter, tenant 
painting was out. At this time, too, 
we decided on the spray method 
and held to this policy until our new 
program of 1951-52 started. 

When home counselors began to 
encourage our tenants to “talk back” 
during routine interviews, the ten- 
ants’ universal expression was that 
their apartments could be more 
homelike if they were allowed to 
paint and decorate more freely. The 
rising cost of project maintenance, 
attributed to simple aging of struc- 
tures and equipment, at once pro- 
hibits the buying of tenant satisfac- 
tion at $10 per gallon applied. The 
maintenance department’s  night- 
mare is a novice with a dime store 


“no 
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paint brush and an urge to “colo: 
it up.” What then can be done to 
achieve interior painting that is ade- 
quate from a maintenance view, de- 
sirable from the tenant’s view, and 
economical from the view of sound 
management? 

One can hardly close his eyes to 
the reservoir of labor in willing 
tenants. The real problem is how to 
beneficially draw on this reservoir. 
Reliable surveys indicate that 70 pei 
cent of painting in private homes is 
done by the home owner or occu- 
pant. A tenant of public housing is 
no less skilled than a tenant of 
private housing and, given the 
means, he is able to paint satisfac- 
torily. The means that enabled the 
manufacturers to extend 70 per cent 
of sales to novices appears to be the 
$2 roller, combined with a paint 
produced for easy application, yet 
with color appeal for the decorator 

and the wearing qualities de- 
manded by good specifications. 

Flat Paint, Rollers 

So, again, we made a study of the 
situation and decided that Alkyd-Fla/ 
was our answer: Alkyd-Flat and 
rollers, “easy as pie to apply.” 

So we tried colors again, as in the 
past. (With spraying, we had used 
one color only for ceilings and 
walls.) After much study and work 
we found that the most inexperi- 
enced person, with a little coaching 
and instruction, could apply this 
flat paint, using the roller method. 
Why not let the tenants try their 
hand? We did—and our program 
is now in full swing of tenant paint- 
ing, giving the tenants choice of 
color. 

Advantages 

The arguments advanced for our 
cooperative program by the author- 
ity’s personnel are: 





| Just Published 


FORBIDDEN 
NEIGHBORS 


| A Study of Prejudice in Housing 


By Charles Abrams 


N.Y. State Rent Administrator 


4 vigorous and solidly documented 


discussion of the close link between 
the problem of discrimination in 
housing and the growth of prejudice 


is ° e.8 
| in American communities. 


Because America’s slum problem has 
become largely a minority problem, 
and in consequence, the most serious 
aspects of housing are now concerned 
with the problem of housing minor- 
ities, Mr. Abrams’ book will be in- 

dispensable to housing groups, as well 
| as to those interested in civil liberties 


and race relations. 
$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16 








1—-Cost of labor is saved. 
2—Cost for purchase and mainte- 
nance of spray equipment saved. 

3—Liability damages avoided. 

4—The tenants’ understanding 
and cooperation gained in the pro- 
gram accrues to other problems. 

The tenant favors the cooperative 
program for these reasons: 

1—The tenant now has reasonable 
choice in decorating. 

2—The obnoxious spraying process 
burdened the tenant with removal 
of his possessions and extensive clean- 
ing afterwards. 

3—The apartments can now be 
painted on a room to room basis, 
interfering little with family routine 


MAINTENANCE— 

(Continued from page 101) 
in accordance with established 
standards. 

2— Assists management in the prep- 
aration of annual budgets. 

3—Reduces fire and extended cover- 
age premiums by 25 per cent. 
Reduces fire hazards. 

5—Detects termite infestation soonet 
than we would without the in- 
spectors. 

6—RBetters public relations between 
tenants and authority personnel. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





URBAN RENEWAL PROVISIONS OF 
THE HOUSING ACT OF 1954, summar- 
ized by N. S. Keith. 1955. 6 pp- Free to 
agency members, 50 cents to all others. 
NAHRO Publication N364. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Summary of the seven provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1954 through which the 
federal government provides urban _re- 
newal assistance to localities. Mr. Keith 
prepared the summary as a report of the 
final session of NAHRO’s 1954 annual 
conference in Philadelphia last October. 
Useful quick reference booklet on a 
major housing act. 


REHABILITATION UNDER PRESENT 
PUBLIC HOUSING FORMULA, by C. E. 
Humphrey. 1954. 6 pp. mimeo. Free. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Ilinois. 

Paper delivered before a_ session of 
NAHRO’s 1954 annual conference on the 
Chicago Housing Authority's pioneer New 
Rockwell Neighborhood project, which 
combines within one area the construc- 
tion of federally-aided low-rental housing 
with (a) the rehabilitation of existing 
structures and (b) a program of neigh- 
borhood conservation. An addition to the 
proceedings folder for the NAHRO con- 
ference (see November 1954 JourNat, 
page 387 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





GREENBELT: THE COOPERATIVE 
COMMUNITY; An Experience In Demo- 
cratic Living, by George A. Warner. 1954. 
232 pp. $3.50. Exposition Press Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Much has been written about the de- 
sign, financing, and administration of the 
planned community and public housing 
but little about the families who live in 
them. The social history of Greenbelt, 
Maryland as written by Mr. Warner is 
a fascinating account of the effects of 
planned community life upon its bene- 
ficiaries. 

On the one hand, the book is a per- 
sonal narration of the author and his 
family: of their having made application 
for moderate-income housing: settling in 
the new community; taking part in many 
community activities: learning and bene- 
fiting from the cooperative approach: 
and, as a climax, of Mr. Warner’s being 
elected mayor of the town without any 
previous political experience. 

On the other hand, the book gives an 
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excellent description of Greenbelt, with 
accurate background material. Greenbelt 
was constructed by the federal govern- 
ment during the depression years to pro- 
vide adequate housing at moderate rentals 
and to serve as an example in large-scale 
community development 

The author does a good job in com- 
bining the personal and factual as he 
develops the thesis that through th 
method of organized cooperatives, the in- 
dividual in the community can realize 
not only monetary savings but also the 
“amenities” in a fuller, happier life. 

The book is a fast moving and intimate 
on-the-spot story of how Greenbelt’s first 
residents attacked and solved the many 
complex problems connected with pio- 
neering a new and exciting life in a 
completely new community planned and 
constructed with their welfare in mind 
It explains how they came to enjoy 
the benefits of better housing and more 
efficient government; how they attained 
better mews coverage, more adequete 
medical care, increased supplies of goods 
and services at justifiable prices, expand- 
ed educational and recreational facilities, 
and attained congenial community re- 
lationships. It tells how the residents re- 
cently formed their own nonprofit mutual 
housing corporation and purchased their 
new and modern city from the govern- 
ment, 

The federal government constructed 
this 885 dwelling unit garden city, pro- 
vided the new municipality with a model 
charter, selected its tenants, and left th 
rest to them. They formed a nonpartisan 
council-manager government using the 
New England town meeting method. 

Tenant selection standards are not cov- 
ered in detail in the book, although it 
is clear that the occupants were primarily 
government workers. The author states 
that library fines on overdue books in the 


,community invariably exceed fines im- 


posed by the local law enforcement agency 
because there are sO many interesting 
things to do in this planned community 
that there is no time for mischief. Per- 
haps this conclusion is a valid one—but 
it does lead the reader to wonder just 
what type of tenants occupy this ap- 
parently ideal community and what speci- 
fic criteria were used in their selection. 

As the first full length book about 
one of the greenbelt towns, Greenbelt 
should serve as a stimulus to the person 
interested in better community organi- 
zation and tenant participation in large- 
scale housing developments. The book 
will also be of interest to the community 
planner. J. S. Lansill, former director, 
Greenbelt Town Program, states in the 
introduction to the book that “ .. . there 
can be no blight, no dislocation of values 
because of haphazard growth or danger- 
ous speculative activity, if the plans and 
the ideology of the greenbelt planners are 
eternally safeguarded.” 

George A. Warner was one of the 


original settlers of Greenbelt, Maryland. 
He served as a member of the cooperative 
organizing Committee, as editor and treas- 
urer of the Greenbelt Cooperator, treas- 
urer of the Greenbelt health association, 
councilman, and as mayor in 1940 and 
1941. His book is a contribution to the 
field of housing and community planning 
from a point of view different from 
most current literature on the subject 

Glenn L. Mathiasen, 

Denville, New Jersey 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS, A Study of 
Prejudice in Housing, by Charles Abrams. 
1955. 404 pp. $5. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
A major work by a long-time leader in 
the housing movement. Mr. Abrams ds 
velops the historical background of “prej 
udice in housing” prejudice against 
race, color, and religion. His principal 
thesis is the “close link between the hous 
ing problem and the growth of prejudice 
in American communities Contents of 
the book range from narrative accounts of 
major racial “incidents” in Detroit, Miami 
Chicago to generalized accounts of how 
the cause of discrimination and segre- 
gation has been served through realty 
codes, improvement associations, and gov- 
ernment. There are chapters on slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment, dis 
crimination in hotels and resorts, and the 
role of the United States Supreme Court 
in combatting prejudice. The final sections 
of the book are on the positive sick 
reciting what has been achieved in th 
way of interracial housing, outlining the 
nature of programs ol 
democratic living,” and 
specific 12 point “program for action 


“education for 
advocating ' 
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MODEL STATE AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING LAW. 1955. 66 pp. $1. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 47 East 68th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 

Provides a starting point for state legis 
latures wishing to establish or strengthet 
state, metropolitan, or regional planning 
agencies and programs. Publication of 
this new model planning law was timed 
to help states and cities take advantag 
of the federal planning aid provisions of 
section 701 in the new Housing Act ol 
1954 (see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 285 This law was recently 
put to use for the first time in Rhode 
Island (see December 1954 JourRNal 
page 412). State and municipal partici 
pation in the section 701 program would 
be authorized under the model planning 
law, as explained by Coleman Woodbury 
in his introduction to this booklet 

A supplement of legal footnotes, ex- 
planations, and references accompanies 
the code text to guide draftsmen in 
adapting the model code to special re- 
quirements in different states. 


HOUSING DESIGN, by Eugene H. Klaber. 
1954. 247 pp. illus., diags. $11.50. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

An architect with long experience in 
the planning and design of housing proj- 
ects sets forth in this volume a serics 
of design principles for both buildings 
and site that the author regards as basic 
Illustrated with plans and photographs 
of the work of more than 125 architects 
the book is being hailed as an outstand 
ing new contribution to the field 

To be reviewed 
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New Maintenance Products 


JOH-Ci—ROL-A-POT 





a heav y duty 


Here’s the problem: 
paint job is scheduled, with paint 
rollers to be used instead of brushes 
For this kind of rugged operation, 
over-size rollers are required 


too big 
to roll into the average size paint can. 

Here's the answer: the Rol-A-Pot, 
a new paint container that comes 
in three sizes, wide enough for big 
9-, 14-, and 18-inch rollers, respec- 
tively, and equipped to fit rigidly on 
ladder rungs and on scaffolds or stag- 
ing. 

Rol-A-Pot is made of sturdy rust- 
proof metal, with two fold-away car- 
rying handles. Mounted onto one 
side of the pot are hooks and arma- 
tures for hanging and bracing it. In- 
side the container is a perforated 
adjustable floor that curves up at one 
end to form what’s called a roller 
“ramp.” The floor can be adjusted 
so that it is always just a little be- 
low the paint level. Purpose of the 
device is (1) to prevent overloading 
of the roller when it is pushed across 
the perforated floor to pick up paint, 

2) to keep the roller away from 
sediment at the bottom of the pot, 
and (3) to eliminate constant roller 
tray refilling—when more paint is 
needed, the Rol-A-Pot floor is simply 
lowered one notch and more 


paint 
comes up through the holes. 


JOH-C2—MASONRY PAINT 

Several arch enemies of exterior 
masonry paint—acids, alkalies, mois- 
ture, and the sun—are reportedly 
routed by a new fast-drying vinyl 
latex coating called Spred Glide-On, 
a polyvinyl acetate emulsion paint. 
It’s been developed especially for 
stucco, concrete and cinder block. 
asbestos and asphalt shingle, and 
brick exteriors. 

Advantages claimed for the new 
paint: (1) it isn’t affected by gaso- 
line, kerosene, oils, or grease; (2) it 
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has high resistance to sulphuric, nit- 
tric, and hvdrochlori« at ids: am- 
monia: and caustic solutions; (3 
resists fading from intense suniight 
peeling, staining, and mildewing; 
and doesn’t 
when dry, 
interior moisture 
when wet, it blocks pas- 


t+) it is self-cleaning 
chalk excessively: and (5 
it “breathes” out 
vapors but, 
sage of moisture from the outside in 

a feature said to make S pre 1 
Glide-On a natural for moist coastal 
areas. 

Available in 


ditional intermix colors, § 


12 colors. with 18 ad- 
pred Glide- 
On is easy to apply—cuts paint- 
ing time in half, it is said—and 
gives a uniform covering 
laps or brush marks, 
touch in 30 minutes. 


without 
drying to the 
A surprise fea- 
ture: application materials can re- 
portedly be washed off in soapy water 
in a few seconds 


JOH-C3—KEY MAKER 





Key duplicating costs getting out 

f hand? 

An inexpensive portable key dupli- 
cator like the one shown above may 
be the solution. It’s the new Key- 
master, which makes any kind of flat 
key, safe deposit or locker key, and 
keys for all kinds of pin and disé 
tumbler cylinder locks. 

Guaranteed for one year against 
defects in parts or workmanship, the 
Keymaster can duplicate thousands 
of keys accurately to within one 
thousandth of an inch without any 
signs of wear on the cutter, the man- 
ufacturer savs. The cutter itself, they 
say, is treated so that it will not fill 
up with chips when duplicate keys 
are made of aluminum, reportedly a 
common difficulty with many cutters. 

The Keymaster is available with 
or without a universal motor operat- 
ing on AC or DC current. 


JOH-C4—MASONRY DRILL 


Fe 


Whether vou’re drilling into con- 
crete. brick, cinder block. 


you ll get cleaner 


plast el 
ate. o1 asphalt, 
deeper results faster and easier wit 

a new carbide-tipped masonry drill 
called the Live-S pira 


above. It’s desig 


pictured 
ned for use in elec- 
trical and plumbing installation 
work. for installing any kind of ex- 
pansion bolt, and for building main- 


tenance generally and it costs no 


more than standard masonry drills 
the manufacturer claims 

Main feature of the Live-S piral 
its drill tip, made of 
he the 


In addition to doing a faster, easie1 


carbide, said 
“hardest metal made by man 


drilling job. the claim is, the carbide 
tip pays off in extra long life and 
rarely requires sharpening Anothe 
special feature of this drill is th 
shallow oval flutes that efficients 
carry drill dust out of the hole and 
prevent pa king and drill stalling 
regardless of drilling speed. 
Li e-S pirals are ay ailable in 

diameter sizes ranging from 3,16 
inch to | inch priced from $1.80 


$7.21 


JOH-C5—FAST-DRI WALL PRIMER 


A new wav to step up 


painting 
schedules and cut down on labor 
costs has been developed in the forn 
of a combination wall primer and 
sealer that dries completely in tw 
immediately be 
painted over with the finish coat 
The new sealer-primer, a polyviny 


formulation, is designed 


hours and can 


acetate 
provide a foundation for conven- 
tional flat paints and for semi-gloss 
and gloss enamels—but not for lat 
paints 

Marketed under the name P.V .. 
Fast-Dri Wall Primer and Seale 
the new application can be brushed 
rolled, or sprayed on. It applies easil 
and has excellent hiding power, its 
producers say. As soon as it’s dry 
two hours or less under normal con- 
ditions—the wall can be coated w 
the finish paint. Normally 24 hours 
are required to allow a primer to dry 
before finish is applied. 
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JOH-C6—SASH BALANCE 

A new spring-op- 
erated sash balance 
that’s built into the 
sash instead of the 
window frame is 
the latest innovation 
for double-huneg 
windows, offering 
perform- 
ance at lower cost, 


superior 


says the manufac- 
turer of the Hida- 
lift balance, shown 
left. 

The new balance. 
made entirely of 
rustproof metal, is 
set into a_ small 
mortise in the sash, where it is se- 
cured by two screws that fasten the 
device at the bottom of the sash. 
A third screw attaches a guide groove 
to the window frame. As the sash 
is raised or lowered, the spiral track 
on the balance shaft slides through 
the guide groove, forcing the shaft 
to twist as it goes up or down. The 
balancing part of the device comes 
from a sealed-in spring at the top 
of the shaft. 

The Hidalift is cheap to install, 
its maker says, because only a small 
mill-cut mortise in the sash is re- 
quired instead of the usual deep mor- 
tise in the frame and because none 





of the hardware for a weight-and- 
pulley system is needed. Hidalift’ 
simple design means less maintenance 
attention, provides a quieter opera- 
tion, and keeps window mechanics 
completely hidden from sight, the 
claim is. Hidalift also promises re- 
duced fuel costs, since its weather- 
tight installation prevents passage ot 
hot or cold air through the window 
frame. 


JOH-C7—DOOR LATCH 





Since you don’t need expensive 
door locking hardware for interior 
doors on closets and bedrooms, why 
install anything more than a simple 
latch? That’s the logic behind the 
new Dexter Friction Latch pictured 
above, a spring-operated 
catch that holds a door firmly shut 
without locking it in any way 

Made of steel on the interior and 
brass on the exterior, the new latch 
requires only one hole drilled in the 
door edge for installation. Both sides 
of the latch bolt are beveled, so that 


low-cost 


the door can be easily pushed or 
pulled open from either side. The 
bolt can also be pulled out and 
turned to adjust its length in cas« 
the door shrinks or expands 

Any kind of door handle can be 
used with the new latch—the knob 
shown above is just an example and 
not part ol the latch 
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by checking the “TC JH” coupon 
below 

JOH-C8&—Electrical insulating Mate- 


rials for Repair and Maintenance. 31 
pp.. illus., charts. 

The manufacturer of a wide variety 
of electrical insulation materials gives 
full descriptions, performance data, prices 
and ordering information on _ cotton, 
glass, asbestos, and other fabrics and 
silicone-treated materials for insulating 
all kinds of electrical wires, cables, and 
fixtures. Materials for insulation main- 
tenance and repair work are also detailed 


JOH-C9—Maintenance Manual (for 
fluorescent and incandescent lamps). 
24 pp... illus., graphs. 

\ major manufacturer of fluorescent 
and incandescent lamps presents a wealth 
of valuable information on planning and 
maintaining lighting fixtures. Tells where 
best to install lights for such different 
kinds of locations as offices, laundries, 
and machine shops; what kind of bulb 
and shade to use; how to inspect the 
installation; and how to go about mak 
ing repairs. Also contains valuable tips 
on planning light needs, measuring light- 
ing, and laying out circuits 


JOH-C10—Louvre Window Facts. 5 pp.. 
illus. 

General tips on what to look for in 
well designed, well built louvre windows, 
accompanied by helpful illustrations. ‘Ths 
manual explains how to check strength, 
bearings, operating mechanism, glass and 
side sealing, tightness, the installation 
angele, durability, and a variety of othe 
characteristics of louvre windows. Should 
be helpful to buyers in s¢ lecting trom 
the more than 50 kinds of louvre windows 
now on the market 


JOH-C11—Choosing the Right Valve. 
19 pp., illus., diags. 

Operating principles of gate, globe, 
and check valves in plumbing systems, 
with each valve’s special use explained 
Excellent diagrams show exactly how the 
valves work, how they can be inspected 
and maintained, and the names of their 
various working parts 


JOH-C12—Metal Lath; Specifications 
for Metal Lathing and Furring. 19 pp.. 
diags. 

The Metal Lath Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation presents a detailed and thorough- 
ly illustrated resumé of pertinent infor- 
mation required for specifying metal lath 
and furring for a building 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A8, CO-OP HOUSING ADVISOR 

An associate executive position as tech- 
nical advisor for membership- and con- 
sumer-sponsored cooperative hous ng ven- 
tures is open with the F.C.H. Company, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing. Applicants should 
be willing to work in the Washington, 
D.C. or New York City areas, should 
possess at least a working understanding 
of architectural design, site planning and 
civil engineering, housing finance, and 
management of housing communities. 
Salary depends on qualifications—F.C.H. 
can offer at least $7000 a year. Replies 
may be forwarded to F.C.H. Company, 
Inc., 327 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 16, New York. 


A23 — RELOCATION SPECIALIST 

A relocation specialist in Honolulu, 
Hawaii would like to exchange same 
or equivalent position with someone in 
the United States whose agency is ac- 
tively engaged in relocation activities. 
Exchange will be for one year beginning 
July 1, 1955. Write to Harry K. Lee, 
Relocation Specialist, Honolulu Redevel- 
opment Agency, City Hall, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI, Male, 43—MAINTENANCE 

For five years candidate was mainte- 
nance engineer with a large housing and 
redevelopment authority managing some 
3000 housing units. During most of this 
time he was supervisor of the mainte- 
nance department and was charged with 
supervising more than 100 employees. 
Work also entailed some demolition work 
for slum clearance work. He then spent 
two more years with the authority doing 
grading and landscaping work on new 
projects and concluded authority employ- 
ment having attained annual salary of 
$6500. Prior to housing authority work, 
candidate worked in relocating military 
barracks to college sites; worked in a 
navy yard dealing with pipe fabrication, 
designing, repair, and installation; and 
did earlier work in plumbing and heating 
engineering. 


W3, Male—ARCHITECT-PLANNER 

Qualified British architect-planner at 
present in eastern Canada seeks responsi- 
ble planning appointment, preferably in 
northeastern states. More than six years 
experience, mainly on large-scale housing 
projects in England, including New 
Towns, both in a design and administra- 
tive capacity. 


W4, Male—PLANNING ANALYST 

At present engaged as planning analyst 
with plan commission of a major city. 
In this capacity, he has formulated and 
supervised studies relating to housing and 
redevelopment programs, transit systems, 
and commercial and industrial space use. 
Is currently engaged in a study of indus- 
trial mobility and the city’s growth. 

Previous experience: economic advisor 
to state labor commission and director 
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of a central office of state’s temporary rent 
commission. Both these latter positions 
involved studies of major facets of com- 
munity life plus formulation of reports 
on them. 


W5, Male, 29—REDEVELOPMENT 

Applicant is at present redevelopment 
director, parking authority administrator, 
and city plan commission economic ad- 
visor in a small eastern city. As redevel- 
opment director he prepared all required 
documents for federal approval and aid 
for two redevelopment projects and has 
administered planning, appraisal, and re- 
location for both areas. Applicant is now 
interested in broader horizons. 

Has had wide teaching experience in 
economics, having an academic _back- 
ground of a B.A. and M.B.A., both de- 
grees taken with major in economics. Is 
now completing Ph. D. dissertation on 
the mortgage market. Applicant is mar- 
ried, has two children. Salary require- 
ment: about $7000. 


W6, Male, 29—REDEVELOPMENT 

Two and a half years experience as 
assistant to director of redevelopment 
agency in a major city. Duties included 
research in market analysis, race relations 
studies, liaison with civic groups, rede- 
velopment legislation analysis, agency 
budget preparation, and office personnel 
and operations direction. Academic back- 
ground includes major studies in city 
planning, municipal and federal adminis- 
tration, problems of local governments, 
and personnel. 


W7, Female, 46—HOUSING AIDE 

Four years experience in all phases of 
management function in defense, war, 
and public low-rent housing projects. 
Work included tenant selection, leasing, 
rent collection, tenant relations work, 
community group liaison work, internal 
publications, and operational reports. 
Five additional years in private real es- 
tate work. Has had considerable experi- 
ence coordinating housing operations with 
military and other branches of the federal 
government. 

Applicant has worked in Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, and in continental 
United States and is willing to settle in 
any part of country. Is willing to travel. 
Minimum salary: $5000. 


W8, Male, 51—MAINTENANCE 

Thirteen years in public housing. Last 
seven years as superintendent of main- 
tenance with medium sized housing au- 
thority, which, at peak, had over 1000 
units, now reduced to 400 by disposi- 
tion of temporary war units. 

Candidate is thoroughly experienced 
in property control and purchasing of 
RM&R supplies. His primary technical 
skill is painting and decorating. Has su- 
pervised up to 30 maintenance crafts- 
men. Has had one year’s experience as 
manager of war housing project before 
its disposition, previous to present job. 

Due to disposition and accompanying 
curtailment of operating expenses, he 
will be available shortly and has no 
preference as to location. 


W9, Male, 47—HOUSING MANAGER 

At present and for past seven years 
has been executive director of a housing 
authority operating over 600 units in 
three projects. Is responsible for direct- 
ing public relations, tenant relations, staff 
recruitment and training, accounting, 
budgets, and preparation of contracts 
For two years during this time, he has 
also been an urban development com- 
missioner. 

For six previous years, applicant was 
a management adviser to the Public 
Housing Administration. Academic back- 
ground: B.S. in business administration ; 
M.A. in community organization; and 
extensive studies in real estate law, prac- 
tices, and financing. Applicant is mar- 
ried, has two children. 


NEW IDEAS— 

(Continued from page 91) 

houses and their occupants began 
last summer and were scheduled 
continue for a year. Teams of scien- 
tists from the University of Texas 
are cooperating in the project, which 
is also backed by the Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigerating Institute and 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association. 


NEW MATERIALS 

With the increased use of curtain 
walls in preference to load-bearing 
walls, there has been a trend toward 


use of lighter weight materials for 
exterior construction. Currently more 
tall buildings are being built than 
at any time in construction history 
with thin walls made of combina- 
tions of aluminum, stainless steel, or 
porcelain enameled steel with glass 
fiber, asbestos cement, and _ perlite 
concrete. Users demonstrate that de- 
creasing thickness of exterior walls 
with these materials increases usable 
floor space, affords savings in con- 
struction of foundations and struc- 
tural frames. They also claim the 
materials will be less costly to main- 
tain and that speed in construction 
will also afford economies. 

Plastics are getting a greater va- 
riety of uses throughout the build- 
ing industry. In 1954, 20 per cent 
more plastics were used in construc- 
tion than in 1953. And, about 14 per 
cent of plastics industry production 
is in building materials. Uses range 
from floor and counter tiling to pip- 
ing, vapor barriers, electrical con- 
duits, and sliding doors. Major drive 
now is to find means to lower costs 
of plastics, to eliminate functional 
weaknesses in these materials, and 
to develop their major selling points 

resistance to corrosion, lightness, 
and ease of prefabrication. 
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Vind We VINYL 


New! MATICO ARISTOFLEX 


Two great ideas meet in one grand product...and 
smart floor decor takes a long step forward! Aristo- 
flex vinyl-plastic tile brings the advantages of easier 
maintenance, better resilience, and increased dura- 
bility to one of America’s most outstanding floor 
styles. 


Now, for the first time, popular MATICO Confetti 
patterns are available in highly desired Aristoflex 
vinyl-plastic tile. The fine vinyl lustre makes Confetti 


colors even more attractive to assure greater satis- 
faction whether this new tile is used with modern or 
traditional furnishings. And, of course, Aristoflex- 
Confetti comes in low-cost standard gauge. 


Consider any of the thirteen striking multi-color 
Aristoflex-Confetti Patterns for your next project. 
The beauty of its style and the excellence of its per- 
formance make it a happy choice for every type of 
installation. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Joliet, Ii. 


e Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of: Aristofiex © Confetti © Parquetry © Maticork © Asphalt Tile © Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 


vinyl-plastic tile flooring in CONFETTI patterns 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 








THE GREAT NEW 


geeTLox 


\WINDOW BALANCE 
\ 
\ 


IIe 
NET 


nt THE MOST IMPORTANT 





| i. WINDOW IMPROVEMENT 





iN SO YEARC! 


€ \ a FINGER PRESSURE RAISES OR LOWERS SASH! 
ss ii SASH LIFT OUT ENTIRELY! NO TAPES 


TO UNHOOK! NOTHING TO ADJUST! 





SELF-CONTAINED LIFTLOX WINDOW BALANCE 
“LOCKS’’ AUTOMATICALLY WHEN SASH IS REMOVED! 














WINDOW BALANCE 





R-O-W is the tered trade-mark of the R.O.W. Sales Ce 


R-O-W SALES CO. 1341 ACADEMY AVE. 
FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 





